Public  hearings 
held  in  Canada 
on  leaked’  news 

What  to  ask  when 
buying  electronic 
editing  systems 

Lawyers  urge 
end  to  ban 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Plain  talk. 


Facts  have  no  morality  and  can  be  used  to  support  bogus  stories 
as  easily  as  true  ones.  Consequently,  one  problem  that  journalists  face 
day  in  and  day  out  is  the  need  to  keep  their  perspective  and  the  need 
to  understand  the  context  in  which  events  occur. 

It  was  to  help  provide  this  perspective  that  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center  was  founded  in  1965.  The  Center  is  an  independent, 
non-profit  educational  institution  and  is  supported  entirely  by  funds 
from  foundations,  news-gathering  organizations  and  other  private 
sources. 

Each  year,  the  Center  sponsors  a  series  of  conferences  designed 
to  provide  editors  and  reporters  with  a  wide  range  of  background 
material  and  points  of  view  on  key  issues  in  the  news.  Speakers  at  each 
conference  include  top  government  officials,  as  well  as  experts  in  the 
academic,  business  and  scientific  communities.  Attendance  at  each 
jconference  is  limited  to  15  to  20  journalists  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
full  give-and-take  discussions  among  the  participants  and  the  speakers. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  conference  program,  the  Center 
sponsored  22  conferences  attended  by  362  journalists  representing 
121  news  organizations  from  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  Journalism  Center . . .  helping  all  of  us  put  out 
better  newspapers. 


?^oston  #lotie 

A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 


Few  of  our  readers  read  the  other  LA  metro  paper. 
So  we  bring  you  a  nearly  exclusive  market  of 
over  1,000,000  loyal,  responsive  prospects.  And.;. 


the  most  interesting  people 


help  you  sell  in  today’s 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


40  newspapers.  .  . 

40  communities.  .  . 

40  different  outlooks  on  editorial  policy- 
and  they're  all  Donrey. 


Media  groups  often  suffer  from  a  bad  reputation  because  some  members 
of  their  audiences  think  news  coverage  is  controlled  by  some  amorphous, 
unidentifiable  corporate  committee  that  has  several  axes  to  grind. 

When  I  began  to  form  the  newspapers  that  eventually  became  the  Donrey 
Media  Group,  I  made  sure  this  would  never  happen  in  this  company. 

It  was,  and  is,  my  conviction  that  local  editors  and  newscasters  should 
determine  the  editorial  and  news  policy  of  their  property.  I  feel  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  we  are  located  can  best  be  served  by  having  the  local 
staffs  intimately  involved  in  their  own  community.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
in  a  position  to  identify  the  needs,  problems  and  opportunities  in  their  com¬ 
munity,  and  they  should  make  all  decisions  regarding  their  news  and  their 
editorials. 

Naturally,  group  operations  provide  specialized  assistance  and  financial 
support  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available.  But  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  editorial  content  has  been,  and  should  remain,  predominantly  local  in 
concept  and  operation. 

I  have  never  dictated,  and  no  one  in  this  company  ever  will  dictate  news 
policy  to  our  individual  properties.  And  I  think  that’s  the  way  it  should  be. 


liM, 


Donald  W.  Reynolds 
President 

Donrey  Media  Group 


Donrey  Media  Group 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
_ I  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas  72901 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Updating 
that  did-time 
religion 


Old-time  religion  often  doesn't  answer  the 
problems  of  modern-day  America.  And  yesterday's 
stereotyped  way  of  covering  churches  is  out-of- 
date,  too. 

At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the  religion  beat 
keeps  pace  with  everything  man  thinks  about  and 
does  —  morality,  ethics,  theology,  psychology. 

We  cover  religion  as  we  cover  politics,  government, 
crime,  science,  the  environment,  consumer  news, 
the  arts;  as  hard  news  of  church  dynamics  as  well  as 
probing  articles  on  man's  search  for  meaning. 

This  approach  recently  brought  Times  religion 
writer  Lee  Kelly  the  James  O.  Supple  Memorial 
Award  as  the  nation's  most  outstanding  religion 
writer  in  the  secular  press.  Last  year.  The  Times' 
Saturday  "Crossroads"  section  won  the  Harold  J. 
Schachern  Memorial  Award  as  outstanding 
religious  news  section. 

Both  awards,  made  by  Ms.  Kelly's  peers,  the 
Religion  Newswriters  Association,  came  for 
thought-provoking  coverage  that  keeps  readers 
abreast  of  religion  today. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


AUGUST 

16- 19 — Assn,  tor  Education  in  Journalism  Annual  Convention,  Carleton 

University,  Ottawa.  Ontario. 

17- 20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives.  Wentworth 

by  the  Sea.  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

22-24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn.  Summer 
Meeting,  Blockade  Runner  Motel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

25-29 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Management  Orienta¬ 
tion  to  New  Technology,  Easton,  Pa. 

27-29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Legal  Sym¬ 
posium,  Marriott  Hotel,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago. 

31-Sept.  5 — ANPA-INPA  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  Har¬ 
rison  Inn.  Southbury.  Conn. 


SEPTEMBER 

5 — Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Assn.,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

5-6 — Western  Newspaper  Foundation  Workshop,  Golden  Gateway  Holi¬ 
day  Inn,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

5- 7 — Maine  Press  Assn.  Fall  Conference,  Evergreen  Valley,  East 

Stoneham,  Me. 

6 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Assn.  Ad  Staff  Day,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  In¬ 

dianapolis.  Ind. 

6- 9 — N.Y.  State  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Buck  Hill  Inn,  Buck 

Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

7- 10 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Living  with  Less  Energy,  Georgia  Insti¬ 

tute  of  Technology,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

7-10 — ANPA  Foundation  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Journalists;  Making 
Statistics  Come  Alive,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7-11 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Summer  Meeting.  Harrah's  Club  & 
Hotel.  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev. 

11-13 — Allied  Publishers  Fall  Meeting,  Anchorage  Westward.  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

11-13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference  Meeting.  Rock  Lake  Lodge. 
Table  Rock  Lake,  Mo. 

11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Meadowlands  Hilton  Inn,  Washington,  Pa. 

11- 14 — New  York  Press  Assn.  Fall  Convention,  Mohonk  Mountain  House, 

New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

12- 14 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Senator  Hotel,  Sac¬ 

ramento,  Calif. 

13- 14 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 

bus,  Ohio. 

14- 26 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  for 

Newspapers  under  75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

16 —  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

17- 18 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Board  Meetings, 

Vancouver.  B.C. 

17- 19 — Minnesota  Symposium  on  Visual  Communication,  Minneapolis 

College  of  Art  and  Design,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

18- 20 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn.,  Host  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

19- 21 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  LeClaire  Hotel. 

Moline,  III. 

19-21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Summer  Conference,  Sheraton- 
Fontainebleau,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

19- 21 — New  England  Press  Assn.,  Sheraton  Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

20- 24 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Conference. 

Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Marriott  Hotel,  Lin¬ 

colnshire,  III. 

26-28 — Ad  Executives  Assn,  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Marriott  Inn,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio. 

28-Oct.  10 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwichport,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass. 

28-Oct.  10 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  for 
Newspapers  under  75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 


OCTOBER 

1- 3 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention, 

Seven  Springs  Resort.  Champion,  Pa. 

2- 3 — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Dallas  Tex. 

5-8 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Secrecy,  Government  and  the  Public  U. 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

5-10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 
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-•^etViing  new 
in  Cleveland. 


It  has  evolved  from  something'  good  to  some¬ 
thing  better  and  more  attractive. 

It  has  emerged  in  a  way  our  readers  have  wanted. 
With  more  news.  Pages  of  new  features,  most  of 
them,  like  never  before,  appearing  on  the  fronts 
of  sections. 

With  more  organization.  We  have  positioned 
many  of  our  popular  writers  and  features  in  the 
same  section  and,  in  some  cases,  on  the  same  page 
every  week. 

With  two  entirely  new  sections:  . 

HOME,  featuring  the  latest  in  decorating, 
furnishings,  do-it-yourselhng,  hobby  and  XmliJ 
gardening  information;  and  SPOTLIGHT,  gV*  *•' 
an  expansive  spectrum  of  news  analysis,  V 
features  and  commentary.  I 


Anj^e 

I  ^ 


added  a  full  page  of 
metropolitan  coverage  to 

The  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  and  brightened  and  ex¬ 
panded  certain  sections  like  Business/ Finance  and 
Sports. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  still  the  regular  Sunday 
features,  like  the  color  comics  and  Sunday  magazine, 
that  have  been  enjoyed  for  years. 

The  new  Sunday  Plain  Dealer.  Transformed. 
With  new  vitality.  A  new  look. 

The  new  Sunday  Plain  Dealer.  Easier 
to  read.  Better  to  look  at.  Even  more  in- 
LllIC  teresting  than  before. 

Just  what  our  readers  want. 

The  New  Sunday  Plain  Dealer. 

In  touch  with  the  needs  of  our  readers. 


The  Plain  Dealer  is  represented  nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Offices  in  principal  cities. 


lour  Basic  Tools 
Forl^liiig  About 
Insurance 

When  you  write  about  the  personal  insurance  field 
(auto,  homeowners,  life,  small  boats,  recreational 
vehicles,  health,  etc.],  our  Insurance  News  Service 
can  help 

Our  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual,  a 

300  page  loose  leaf  encyclopedia,  covers  the 
complex,  fast-moving  field  of  no-fault  reform.  New 
pages  are  maileb  to  you  when  conditions  warrant. 

Advisory,  a  one-page  newsletter  for  newsmen, 
keeps  you  up  to  date  on  newsworthy  events 
affecting  insurance. 

Our  Insurance  Backgrounders,  a  new  service, 
give  you  thorough  background  briefings  on  topics 
related  to  insurance 

The  fourth  unit  of  our  Insurance  News  Service 
IS  your  phone  With  it,  you  can  call  us  collect  when 
you  need  fact  or  opinion  about  some  aspect  of 
insurance.  Dial  (309)  662-2521  or  662-2714. 

To  receive  the  no-fault  manual.  Advisory,  or 
the  Backgrounders,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 


CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

TATTLETALERS  AT  THE  NEWS— A  lady  called  the  Detroit 
News  sports  department  recently  to  check  on  how  her  hus¬ 
band’s  boat  had  finished  in  an  island  race.  She  was  told  the 
boat  was  listed  as  scratched — meaning  it  did  not  start  the 
race.  Silence  followed  and  then  the  woman  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  “And  that  so-and-so  has  been  gone  for  four  days.” 

*  •  * 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DUPLICATION— Tucked  away  in  a 
personalities  column  roundup  in  the  Washington  Post  is 
the  information  that  Warner  Bros,  studios  out  in  Califor¬ 
nia  spent  some  $450,000  to  build  its  ersatz  Washington 
Post  newsroom  for  the  movie  set  of  “All  the  President’s 
Men.” 

THE  VERY,  VERY  LAST  R*EPORT  on  reporter/garbage  \ 

events — Following  the  current  journalistic  fad,  Aetc  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  reporter  David  L.  Perkins  decided 
to  take  a  trial  run  on  his  own  garbage.  The  report:  seven 
empty  cans  of  cat  food,  three  TV  dinner  plates,  and  an 
unpaid  car  insurance  bill  for  $107. 

*  *  * 

SUMMER’S  NOT  EVEN  OVER  but  it’s  time  to  confer  the 
Punny  Head  Award  of  the  season  to  a  W’ashington  Post 
staffer  who  read  Miguel  Acoca’s  report  from  Madrid  on 
how  some  Spaniards  hope  that  Francisco  Franco  will  step 
down.  Our  heady  hero  wrote:  “The  Reign  in  Spain/Is 
Plainly  on  the  Wane.” 

Then  out  at  the  Chicago  Trihutie,  for  a  paragraph  in 
Wayne  Dunham’s  information  column  about  scientists’ 
developing  a  birth  control  pill  for  dogs,  someone  wrote:  “A 
way  to  control  the  pupulation.” 

«  *  * 

HOE!  HOE!  HOE!  is  a  familiar  cry  around  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  these  days.  Garden  plots  were 
made  available  to  employes  on  part  of  30-plus  acres  purch¬ 
ased  by  the  company  in  Washington  County.  The  area  is 
known  as  DPP  Acres  and/or  Mosquito  Valley,  Mud  Gluch, 
and  Happiness  Corner  (by  resident  pheasants  and  rabbits) 
with  some  two  dozen  newspaper  gardeners  from  editorial, 
composing,  stereo,  accounting,  mailroom,  purchasing, 
pressroom,  circulation,  systems,  and  advertising  hard  at 
work. 

•  *  • 

OUT  OF  URGENT  NECESSITY,  earlier  this  summer  col¬ 
umnist  Mildred  Smith  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  reports  she  qualified  as  journalism’s  original 
streaker.”  Lightning  struck  her  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  set  it  on  fire.  Mildred  escaped,  wearing  a  thin 
summer  nightgown,  and  streaked  through  the  rain  to 
summon  neighbors. 

She  says  the  smoke  buzzer  installed  a  few  months  ear¬ 
lier  woke  her  up  and  saved  her  life,  but  everything  else 
went  up  in  smoke.  Hospitalized  for  three  weeks  suffering 
serious  smoke  injuries  to  her  lungs,  throat  and  eyes, 

Mildred  got  back  to  work  August  4. 

«  «  * 

AFTER  THE  LABOR  DAY  HOLIDAY  there  probably  will  be 
some  indication  of  how  newspaper  types  view  one  more 
Postal  Service  “efficiency”  measure.  We  finally  got  accus¬ 
tomed  to  zip  codes  and  those  dull  postal  zone  number  can¬ 
cellations,  and  now  “they”  want  us  to  convert  to  two  letter 
state  abbreviations.  Ark.  would  become  AR;  Calif,  becomes 
CA;  Miss,  becomes  MS  (there  that  is  again);  Okla.,  OK;  and 
Tenn.,  TN,  etc.  So  the  current  UPI  Reporter  carries  a  blank 
asking  for  a  vote  on  the  old  vs.  new  abbreviations  as  in-put 
for  the  joint  UPI-AP  stylebook  revision  now  under  way. 

The  Reporter  is  taking  an  August  vacation,  so  come  Sep¬ 
tember  the  informal  survey  should  be  completed. 

*  *  • 

SPEAKING  OF  CONSUMER  ADVICE— The  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  Ctiff  Stuff  magazine  published  “A 
Handy  Dandy  Emergency  Guide  ...  or  what  to  do  with 
your  precious  body  in  case  of  tornadoes,  fires,  hurricanes 
or  other  natural  disasters,  including  a  visit  from  your 
mother-in-law.”  The  latter  advice  suggests  in  part:  “Don’t 
panic.  Volunteer  for  unpaid  overtime  at  the  office  .  .  .” 
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A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Our  Unique 
Marketing  Service 
Helps  You  Sell 
St.  Louis 


Call  your  Globe-Democrat  Answer  Man 
WALTER  J.  SCHWARTZ, 

Manager  General  Advertising 
314/342-1448  Find  where  the  action  is... 
names  and  phone  numbers  of  key  distributors  and  retailers 
. . .  maps . . .  research.  Use  this  major  newspaper's 
resources  to  arrange  productive  calls  with  the  right 
people.  Call  Walter  today! 


(^hC'IJeTtiocrat 


510,000 

k^morket^i 


The  morning  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis  Earlybird 
Newspaper,  gives  you  more  higher  income  readers 
at  lower  cost.  64.2%  of  our  papers  go  to  $1 0,000 
and  up  households.  And  Simmons*  latest  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Study  proves  it.  Ask  for  the  facts. 


It  takes  special  marketing  savvy  to 
sell  this  diversified  metropolitan 
area  of  nearly  2.5  million.  Get  facts 
you  need  to  win  in  this  dynamic, 
revitalized  market. 


GREATER  ST.  LOUIS 


Editor  St  Rublislier 

the  EOU«Tm  estate 

Robef^t  U  Bfov^n  James  VVnght  Browvn 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher  Chairman  of  the  Board  1912*1959 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 
Business  Press  Inc 


6  mo  average  net  paid  Dec  31  1974—25  517 
Renewal  rate— 77  49®o 


Newspapers  and  the  young 

More  than  two  months  ago  Leo  Bop:art,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  said 
that  newspapers’  most  pressing  concern  in  building  circulation 
should  be  the  people  in  their  twenties.  “Young  people  are  not  only 
below  average  as  newspaper  readers,  they  are  below  average  as 
viewers  of  television  news,”  he  told  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Managers  in  Mexico  City  (E&P,  May  24,  page  9). 

Last  week  (Aug.  9,  page  16)  E&P  told  of  a  survey  of  college 
students  made  by  Belden  Associates  on  22  campuses  which  showed 
these  people  in  their  high  teens  and  low  twenties  are  regular  read¬ 
ers  of  their  college  newspapers  (87.6%).  In  contrast,  only  58%  said 
they  had  read  their  daily  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  last 
week. 

According  to  Bogart,  daily  newspapers  are  not  attracting  this 
group  any  more  after  they  leave  college  than  they  did  while  they 
attended  college.  Newspaper  readership  by  youth  without  college 
experience  is  probably  lower. 

He  said  “our  studies  show  they  (young  people)  are  more  likely  to 
feel  estranged  from  the  editorial  policies  of  their  local  papers.  To  a 
greater  degree  than  their  predecessors,  they  are  disenchanted, 
disoriented,  and  disapproving  of  many  of  the  values  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  they  have  inherited  from  the  rest  of  us.” 

Strengthening  newspaper  readership  in  this  group  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant.  Bogart  suggested  more  emphasis  on  regular  features  that 
interest  them.  Editors  must  get  concerned  and  find  a  way,  with  the 
help  of  promotion  managers,  to  interest  young  readers,  to  get  them 
involved. 

Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  programs  are  successful  but  they 
deal  with  younger  age  levels  and  only  cover  about  10%  of  the 
nation’s  schools.  This  program  must  be  supplemented  by  an  edito¬ 
rial  and  news  approach  so  that  teenagers  and  those  in  their  twen¬ 
ties  will  become  interested  and  stay  interested  in  their  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Faith  in  the  future 

Two  newspaper  groups,  Knight-Ridder  and  Media  General,  have 
undertaken  a  study  of  a  joint  project  to  build  a  newsprint  mill  in 
Southeastern  U.S.  using  re-cycled  waste  paper. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  has  declined 
about  11%  so  far  this  year  because  of  conservation  efforts  com¬ 
bined  with  some  circulation  and  advertising  losses,  this  is  a  gutsy 
decision  demonstrating  great  faith  in  the  long-term  future  of  the 
newspaper  business.  It  is  even  more  so  when  you  consider  that  the 
large  newsprint  manufacturers  in  Canada  have  been  saying  that 
in  spite  of  numerous  price  increases  per  ton  in  the  last  18  months 
newsprint  revenue  still  does  not  return  enough  profit  on  capital 
investment  to  warrant  the  creation  of  new  facilities. 

The  two  newspaper  groups  are  showing  great  faith  in  their  own 
future  and  the  communities  they  serve,  as  well  as  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  entire  newspaper  business  by  this  action.  They  must 
believe  that  newsprint  consumption  will  increase  in  the  future 
because  of  increases  in  newspaper  circulation  and  advertising.  It  is 
a  good  sign. 
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PROMOTE  COMICS 

The  article  by  A1  Capp  published  in 
E&P  (July  26)  should  have  touched 
some  editorial  nerves.  I’d  like  to  expand 
the  thought.  It  is  curious  to  me  the 
thinking  of  so  many  newspaper  editors 
today.  As  we  all  know  the  key  to  news¬ 
paper  success  is  readership.  The  finest 
newspaper  talents  in  the  world  could  be 
employed,  but  without  readership,  it  is 
worthless.  What  is  the  best  read  section 
of  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  world? 
The  comic  section!  What  single  feature 
is  read  by  more  people  than  a  favorite 
comic  strip  or  panel?  Not  one!  Thus, 
what  is  the  most  important  section  of  a 
newspaper  to  the  reader?  The  comics! 
Yet,  what  is  the  least  important  section 
to  most  editors?  The  comics!  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  then:  Whose  interests  are 
today’s  liberal  editors  serving?  The  sta¬ 
tistics  clearly  show  that  it  isn’t  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  readers.  Today’s  sophisti¬ 
cated  editors  seem  to  take  pride  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  they  don’t  read  the  comics,  as  if 
it  is  heneath  them  to  do  so.  The  comics 
should  be  the  last  thing  an  editor  should 
crowd-out.  even  in  newspaper  shortage 
conditions.  But,  no  ...  it  is  among  the 
first.  The  excuse  that  there  isn’t  enough 
room  in  the  paper  is  nothing  more  than 
that  ...  an  excuse.  That’s  like  having  a 
druggist  quit  stocking  aspirin  because 
he  hasn’t  room  for  everything  else.  Show 
me  any  other  business  that  would  take  its 
greatest  asset  and  ignore  it.  wish  it  away, 
and  even  abuse  it  with  poor  handling, 
poor  exposure,  and  shody  display.  The 
only  business  that  is  stupid  enough  to 
do  that  is  the  newspaper  business. 

I’ve  been  in  advertising  for  a  good 
many  years,  so  I  think  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about  when  I  say  that  the  news¬ 
paper  that  would  dare  to  actively,  aggres¬ 
sively,  and  proudly  promote  their  comics 
and  comic  sections,  and  do  so  in  crea¬ 
tive.  imaginative  ways  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  see  immediate  favorable  responses 
.  .  .  such  as:  increased  circulation,  in¬ 
creased  ad  linage,  greater  reader  loyalty, 
and  improved  public  image.  Going  back 
to  a  4-column  size  is  no  help  at  all. 
Comics  should  be  run  at  least  in  5-col- 
umns  .  .  .  big  enough  so  everyone  can 
easily  see  them  and  thus  enjoy  them. 
Contests  of  various  kinds  could  be  tied 
into  their  current  weekly  happenings. 
.\dvertise  them  and  their  authors  fre¬ 
quently  .  .  .  and  most  of  all  show  a  lot  of 
pride  in  the  cartoon  features  you  publish. 

The  sooner  editors  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  strangling  the  “Goose  that 
lays  the  Golden  Egg.’’  the  sooner  editors 
will  see  some  dramatic  reversals  in 
reader  contempt  toward  print  journalism. 

Jim  McDamf.l 
(McDaniel  is  advertising  manager, 
Preston  (Ida.)  Citizen.) 


Washington 

^  STAR. 


FIDDUNS  AROUNP 


urban  weekly  has  on  the  journalistic 
scene. 

Nationwide  the  weekly  newspapers  has 
increased  in  numbers  and  readership 
while  the  number  of  dailies  has  decreased 
in  l)oth  areas.  More  importantly  the 
growth  of  professionalism  in  weekly 
journalism  is  unmatched  by  any  of  the 
current  trends  in  daily  journalism. 

Herb  Rothm.an 
(Rothman  piihl’shes  the  Gramercy  Her- 
aid,  the  EastSide  Herald,  the  Down- 
Town  Herald  and  is  a  director  of  the 
New  York  Press  Association.) 


first  newspapers  in  this  country  were  not 
only  weekly  newspapers,  but  urban 
weekly  newspapers  at  that  John  Camp¬ 
bells’  Boston  News-letter,  and  John  Peter 
Zengers’  Neiv  York  Weekly  Journal). 
Might  I  also  point  out  that  some  big 
city  dailies  (i.e.  N.Y.  Daily  News.  E&P 
1  18  75)  have  finally  realized  that  the 
urban  and  suburban  weeklies  have  been 
among  their  most  su>  'essful  competitors. 
The  success  of  our  own  three  weeklies 
as  well  as  the  more  than  43  other  weekly 
newspapers  in  New  York  City  is  proof 
positive  of  the  rather  strong  import  the 


spent  in  newspapers.  “Where  are  you 
going  to  find  a  price  line  on  tv,”  he 
asked.  “There  isn’t  any  way.  that’s  why 
newspapers  are  preferred.  Neither  are 
there  price  lines  on  radio  or  billboards.” 
He  said,  however,  that  if  he  is  going 
to  be  able  to  keep  his  co-op  budgets 
intact  he  will  need  help. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  Health  Care  Di¬ 
vision,  will  not  pay  its  share  of  co-op 
unless  a  Band  .Aid  name  is  carried  in 
ads  the  wav  the  company  insists,  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  D.  Isaacson,  midwest 
division  manager.  Also,  there  must  be 
proof  of  ad  performance.  He  said  there 
is  much  money  available  but  J&J  need 
papers’  help  in  getting  these  dollars 
into  dealer  co-op  plans.  He  urged  that 
newspapers  “find  us,”  not  just  the 
manufacturer’s  rep,  for  the  planning 
of  advertising  by  combined  small  rep¬ 
resentative  retail  drug  stores.  What  is 
needed  are  more  full  page  ads.  He’d 
like  to  see  newspapers  involved  in  more 
presentations,  more  getting  to  the  point 
of  buyer  involvement. 

Isaacson  was  asked  how  to  overcome 
the  problem  of  dealers  being  more 
eager  to  pocket  co-op  money  than  ap¬ 
pealing  to  buyers  in  ads.  His  answer 
was  that  his  company  is  aware  of  these 
practices  and  is  doing  something  about 


Corrections 

.An  item  in  the  News  People  in  the 
News  section  of  the  .August  9  Editor 
&  Publisher  should  have  read :  Law¬ 
rence  Golczewski,  retail  advertising 
salesman,  Dover  (N.J.)  Dailu  Advance 
— named  manager  of  New  York  office 
of  Drukker  Newspapers  Inc. 


In  the  July  20  Editor  &  Publisher, 
there  was  a  reoort  of  a  new  format  by 
the  Sacramento  Union  on  page  14.  The 
last  sentence  of  that  announcement  says 
that  the  Sacrameyito  Bee  has  also 
adopted  a  similar  format.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  Bee’s  column  width 
for  classified. 


The  following  paragraphs  were  inad¬ 
vertently  left  out  of  the  report  on  the 
Newspajier  Advertising  Co-Op  Net¬ 
work  seminar  on  page  9  of  the  .August 
9  Edito::  &  Publisher: 

Dollars  disappear 

Vic  Cantone’s  cartoon  in  the  .August  2  Manufacturers  naturally  prefer  that 
issue  depicting  the  weekly  newspaper  co-op  money  budgeted  each  year  be 

industry  as  a  bunch  of  “hayseeds”  was  spent  and  George  Snyder,  ad  manager 

an  insult  to  weekly  newspapers  as  well  as  of  Playskool,  Inc.,  a  division  of  Mil- 
a  slight  to  the  entire  industry.  ton  Bradley  Co.,  makers  of  children’s 

Might  I  remind  Mr.  Cantone  that  the  games,  said  Playskool  prefers  it  being 
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Where  did  the  two 
Wilmington  papers  go 

when  they  wanted  to  reaeh 
national  advertisers? 

To  the  Advertising  News  page  of  The 
New  Y ork  Times.  The  Wilmington 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Journal 
have  adopted  a  six-column  format 
and  they  wanted  to  be  sure  their 
national  advertisers  knew  about  it. 

Since  over  60  per  cent  of  all 
national  billings  originate  in  New 
Y ork,  The  Times  was  a  logical  and 
practical  choice.  Especially  since 
more  New  Y ork  advertising  men — 
at  agencies  and  clients — read  The 
New  Y ork  Times  than  any  other 
publication.  (So  do  many  out-of-town 
media  decision-makers  on  national 
accounts.) 

Do  you  have  a  message  about 
your  newspaper  you  want  delivered 
to  national  advertisers?  The  New 
Y ork  Times,  where  more  media 
advertising  dollars  are  spent  than  in 
any  other  publication,  will  deliver 
it  for  you. 

S!)c  JJork  Simc0 

Makes  things  happen  where  affluence 
and  influence  meet 
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Canadian  Parliament  holds 
hearings  on  leaked’  story 


By  Howard  Collins 
The  Canadian  Press 

Publisher  Mark  Farrell  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette  told  a  House  of  Commons 
committee  Tuesday  (August  12)  the 
newspaper  stands  by  its  story  last 
month  that  a  Liberal  MP  leaked  con¬ 
fidential  tax  information  to  business¬ 
men  in  his  riding. 

Farrell  made  the  comments  as  he  and 
other  newspaper  employees  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Elections  and 
Privileges  for  7%  hours  looking  into 
the  allegations  against  John  Reid,  L- 
Kenora-Rainy  River,  the  parliamentary 
secretary  to  government  House  Leader 
Mitchell  Sharp. 

The  MP  involved,  John  Reid,  parlia¬ 
mentary  secretary  to  House  leader 
Mitchell  Sharp,  has  denied  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  saying  he  only  made  a  good  guess 
as  to  the  government’s  intention  on 
taxes. 

During  questioning  Tuesday,  Liberal 
members  pointed  out  that  the  Gazette 
had  originally  said  it  was  a  budget 
leak  but  later  apologized  and  said  the 
information  concerned  an  amendment 
to  a  tax  bill  introduced  more  than  two 
months  later. 

Farrell,  who  said  the  only  thing 
about  the  story  he  regrets  is  getting 
“the  timeframe”  wrong,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  he  saw  no  real  difference 
whether  the  leak  was  on  the  budget 
itself  or  on  an  amendment  that  came 
later. 

The  newspaper  felt  it  was  wrong  in 
either  case  if  the  information  leaked 
could  benefit  the  recipients,  he  said. 

The  story  quoted  Reid  as  saying  he 
knew  six  weeks  in  advance  an  excise 
tax  on  boats  was  being  lifted  and  that 
the  information  was  passed  on  to  people 
in  his  riding,  including  a  boat  builder 
and  three  marinas. 

Jacques  Hamilton,  the  reporter  who 
wrote  the  story,  said  that  although 
Reid  complained  the  story  was  wrong 
he  did  not  deny  the  quotes  attributed 
to  him. 

Liberal  members  suggested  to  the 
committee  that  when  Reid  said  “we 
knew”  the  tax  would  be  i-emoved  he 
meant  it  was  a  gut  feeling  he  had  about 
possible  action. 

Bud  Cullen,  L-Sarnia-Lambton,  said 
the  original  interview  with  Reid  came 
in  the  context  of  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  wide  issue  of  conflict 
of  interest. 

He  felt  that  when  the  newspaper 
decided  to  take  the  question  of  possible 
budget  leaks  and  make  a  separate  story 
it  should  have  gone  back  to  Reid,  ad¬ 
vising  him  and  seeking  further  clarifi¬ 


cation  of  the  “we  knew”  statement. 

It  also  w'as  a  mistake,  Cullen  said, 
for  Hamilton  to  tape  his  first  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Reid  without  advising  the 
MP.  The  committee  was  told  such  tap¬ 
ing  was  against  Gazette  policy. 

But  Hamilton  said  the  taping  was 
merely  as  a  check,  a  form  of  “electronic 
notebook.”  He  fought  against  the  news¬ 
paper’s  non-taping  policy  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  past. 

A  transcript  of  Reid’s  replies  in  the 
taped  interview  was  tabled  before  the 
committee,  but  Hamilton  said  the  tape 
itself  has  been  since  re-used  and  is  not 
available.  He  also  said  he  did  not  tran¬ 
scribe  his  questions  at  the  time  but 
would  try  to  reconstruct  them  for  the 
committee. 

Liberal  members  also  questioned 
whether  the  official  secrets  act,  with  a 
maximum  penalty  of  14  years,  applied 
to  budget  leaks  as  the  Gazette  had  said 
in  its  story. 

Joseph  Maingot,  the  Commons  legal 
clerk,  said  lawyers  might  differ  on  the 
issue  but  he  felt  the  act  dealt  more  with 
espionage  activities. 

However,  Hamilton  said  he  had 
checked  the  matter  with  Pierre  O’Neil, 
the  prime  minister’s  press  officer.  The 
next  day  someone  called  back  on  behalf 
of  O’Neil  saying  the  act  did  apply. 

During  his  testimony,  Farrell  praised 
Hamilton  as  a  senior,  highly-competent 
reporter  and  said  the  newspaper  is 
sorry  to  lose  him. 

Hamilton  resigned  earlier  to  become 
British  Columbia  correspondent  for 
Macleans  magazine. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  ordered  by  the  Commons  at  the 
request  of  Reid.  Seats  are  at  a  premium 
with  heavy  attendance  by  MPs,  their 
aides,  reporters  and  observers  from 
some  government  departments  such  as 
finance. 

During  the  morning  session  Tuesday, 
Hamilton  agreed  with  a  suggestion  by 
Cullen  to  table  his  transcript  of  the 
taped  interview  with  Reid  as  well  as 
the  handwritten  notes  from  a  second 
interview  with  the  MP. 

Farrell  said  later  in  an  interview 
that  tabling  the  notes  was  a  decision 
the  reporter  made,  saying  he  would  not 
instruct  him  to  take  such  action. 

The  notes  were  from  an  on-the-rec¬ 
ord  interview  and  there  w'as  nothing 
to  hide  “so  why  not  table  them.” 

But  notes  from  any  off-the-record 
conversation  would  be  a  different  mat¬ 
ter. 

“We’d  fight  anything  off-the-record 
to  the  death,”  Farrell  said.  “We’d  make 
a  stand  on  that.” 


E»P 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Earlier  in  testimony,  Hamilton  said 
while  doing  research  on  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  leaking  advance  knowledge  of 
tax  changes,  he  had  implications  of 
leaking  advance  knowledge  of  tax 
changes,  he  had  an  off-record  talk  with 
“someone  close  to  the  affairs  of  this 
House.” 

But  he  had  not  sought  permission  to 
release  the  person’s  name  and  would 
not  do  so. 

Committee  chairman  Rod  Blaker  (L- 
Montreal-Lachine)  interjected  to  ask 
if  it  was  the  newspaper’s  intention  to 
refuse  to  disclose  sources. 

Farrell  replied  that  the  identity  of 
any  source  who  spoke  off  the  record 
would  not  be  released. 

A  Commons  legal  adviser  said  Mon¬ 
day  members  could  require  that  all 
their  questions  be  answered. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  1918  a  man 
was  called  before  the  bar  of  the  House 
after  he  refused  to  tell  a  committee 
whom  he  paid  to  secure  government 
contracts.  When  he  still  refused  to  an¬ 
swer,  he  was  sent  to  jail  until  the 
House  prorogued. 

Hamilton  told  the  committee  that  if 
he  had  to  do  it  over  again,  he  would 
write  the  same  storv.  But,  in  hindsight, 
he  would  have  checked  the  ways  and 
means  motion  that  accompanies  the 
budget,  eliminating  the  error  on  timing. 

Asked  why  Reid  would  make  such 
damaging  statements  about  himself, 
Hamilton  said  he  felt  the  MP  was 
highly  motivated  in  bringing  the  issue 
of  conflict  of  interest  before  the  public. 

He  added  that  at  the  time  he  felt 
“more  than  a  little  admiration  for 
Reid’s  candor  in  the  interview.” 

During  the  three-hour  morning  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  committee,  the  strongest 
comments  on  the  newspaper  story  came 
from  Lloyd  Francis  (L-Ottawa  West) 
who  said  he  felt  Reid  had  merely  made 
a  good  guess  on  what  tax  action  might 
be  taken. 

He  said  the  Gazette  story  was  sensa¬ 
tional,  based  on  inaccurate  information. 

Farrell  said  the  MP  was  entitled  to 
his  opinion,  but  he  felt  the  newspaper 
had  acted  responsibly. 

Francis  also  touched  on  a  second 
matter  the  committee  was  instructed 
to  look  into,  discrepancies  between  the 
official  Commons  transcript  discussing 
the  case  on  the  day  the  story  broke  and 
a  transcript  carried  by  the  Gazette  the 
following  morning. 

Brodie  Snyder,  Gazette  managing 
editor,  said  the  discrepancies  resulted 
from  “a  human  error  and  I’m  the 
human  who  made  the  error.” 

The  newspaper  devoted  a  full  page 
to  the  transcript,  but  found  after  set¬ 
ting  the  type  that  it  ran  too  long  and 
had  to  be  cut. 

He  said  there  was  no  malice  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  cuts  and  agreed  that  some 
shouldn’t  have  been  made.  He  apolog¬ 
ized  to  the  members. 


ABA  delegates  debate 
press  right  to  oppose  ‘gag’ 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Recommendation  that  some  method 
of  appellate  review  of  standing  guide¬ 
lines  and  special  orders  affecting  the 
press  in  court  proceedings  came  under 
attack  by  several  judges  at  a  public 
hearing  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association’s  annual 
meeting  in  Montreal  August  7. 

The  review  procedure  was  included 
in  a  preliminary  draft  of  proposed 
court  procedure  for  Free  Press-Fair 
Trial  judicial  restrictive  orders  (E&P, 
August  2). 

Under  the  ABA  committee  proposal, 
judges  would  publish  proposed  general 
guidelines  governing  no-comment  rules, 
inviting  suggestions  from  the  press’ 
lawyers  l)efore  making  them  final.  The 
same  procedure  would  be  used  before 
issuing  specific  orders  covering  par¬ 
ticular  trials  where  publicity  might  en¬ 
danger  a  fair  trial. 

Both  the  general  guidelines  and  the 
rules  for  specific  trials  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  appeal  by  news  media  to  higher 
courts,  but  the  press  would  be  subject 
to  contempt  citations  for  violating  any 
final  order. 

Supreme  Court  Judge  James  H.  Q. 
Bailey  of  North  Carolina  opposed  the 
preliminary  draft  although  he  agreed 
there  should  lx?  orders  regarding  guide¬ 
lines.  But  another  approach  should  be 
taken  than  that  proposed  by  the  legal 
advisory  committee,  headed  by  Appel¬ 
late  Court  Judge  Paul  H.  Roney  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Bailey  said. 

Bailey  submitted  that  press-bench- 
bar  guidelines  have  been  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  in  North  Carolina,  although 
voluntary ;  there  have  been  few  trans¬ 
gressions  and  the  difference  between 
the  First  and  Sixth  Amendments  has 
not  stopped  fair  trials. 

And,  he  said,  in  North  Carolina  dif¬ 
ferences  have  not  prevented  fair  action 
by  the  press. 

Bailey  favored  abandoning  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  standing  guideline  orders  and 
encouragement  of  more  states  agreeing 
to  press-bench-bar  guidelines,  as  many 
have  done.  He  also  recommended  the 
news  reporters  receive  full  hearings  on 
complaints  against  court  procedures 
that  restrict  full  coverage  of  trials. 

Judge  should  decide 

Circuit  Judge  Harry  Martin  of  North 
Carolina  objected  to  the  procedures  as 
outlined  in  the  ABA  draft.  He  said 
there  are  no  definitions  of  what  court 
would  prepare  guidelines  and  he  ob¬ 
served  that  each  state  should  have  its 
own  guidelines.  North  Carolina’s  guide¬ 
lines  are  not  official,  as  Judge  Bailey 
pointed  out.  One  judge  can  establish 
rules  for  procedure  that  another  judge 
would  know'  nothing  about.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  bar  association’s  draft 
should  include  what  course  should  be 


taken  in  connection  with  the  question¬ 
ing  by  reporters  of  chiefs  of  police, 
sheriffs  and  lawyers  when  getting 
information  for  stories. 

He  is  also  of  the  opinion  there  should 
be  no  right  of  appeal  from  guidelines 
(as  the  procedural  draft  advises)  and 
judges  should  be  allowed  to  enter  orders 
without  appeal  since  “no  committee 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  a  court 
trial,  it’s  up  to  the  judge  to  decide.” 

The  media  was  referred  to  by  Leon 
Segan,  New  York  attorney,  as  having  a 
tremendous  responsibility  when  report¬ 
ing  indictments.  Contending  that  press- 
bar  guidelines  do  not  extend  far 
enough,  he  pointed  to  an  incident  in 
New  York  where  a  district  attorney 
called  in  the  tv  cameras  before  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  indictment  of  an  individual 
in  a  criminal  case.  This  suggests  that 
“maybe  lawyers  shouldn’t  tell  the  story 
the  w'ay  it  is,”  l)ecause  the  public  an¬ 
nouncement  on  tv  of  an  indictment  puts 
a  tremendous  strain  on  lawyer  and 
client,  Segan  said,  plus  doubt  whether 
the  client  can  receive  a  fair  trial  in 
light  of  indictment  announcement  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Robert  Wenke,  chief  judge  of  the 
Los  .4ngeles  Superior  Court,  approved 
standing  order  hearings,  because  he  felt 
the  public  has  intense  interest  in  var¬ 
ious  court  matters  and  will  accept  deci¬ 
sions  if  they  know  that  fair  play  has 
been  shown.  And,  he  noted,  that  the 
press  in  general  represents  the  public. 

Retired  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Walter  Hoffman  of  Virginia  discussed 
whether  court  proceedings  during  the 
absence  of  a  jury  should  be  printed 
and  the  folly  of  judges  ordering  juries 
not  to  read  newspapers  or  w'atch  tv 
( sequeste  red  juries). 

He  believed  that  locking  up  a  jury 
is  not  fair  to  them  and  speculated 
whether  the  judiciary  has  the  right  to 
exclude  the  press  from  any  proceed¬ 
ing,  whether  the  trial  is  one  before  a 
judge  or  jury.  Whether  the  press  should 
by  privy  to  w'hat  is  said  in  the  judge’s 
chambers  concerning  trial  proceedings 
is  another  matter  in  question,  Hoffman 
said. 

Draft  questioned 

He  questioned  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee’s  draft,  contending  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  says  the  news  media 
must  cooperate  “in  any  sense.” 

Delaying  trials  for  long  periods  of 
time  to  determine  what  rights  the  press 
will  be  allowed  becomes  serious  to  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  Hoffman  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  presiding  judge  may  as 
well  declare  a  mistrial,”  he  added.  His 
opinion  was  that  in  proposing  adoption 
of  appellate  review  procedures  before 
the  setting  of  guidelines,  the  ABA  com- 


Moss  drops  subpoenas 
in  press  access  fight 

A  California  Democrat,  who  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  passage  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act,  this  week 
(August  6)  rescinded  his  subpoenas 
for  materials  from  eight  regulatory 
agencies  which  would  have  cut-off 
press  access. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman  of  the 
House  Commerce  oversight  subcommit¬ 
tee,  withdrew  his  subpoenas  after  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge  issued  a 
temporary  restraining  order  in  favor 
of  two  trade  publications. 

The  two  publications.  Television  Di¬ 
gest  and  Product  Safety  Letter,  had 
l)oth  filed  FOI  requests  for  materials 
used  to  answer  a  96-question  survey  of 
agencies  by  Moss’  committee. 

Moss  thereafter  rescinded  his  sub¬ 
poenas  which  he  claimed  were  designed 
to  pi  event  premature  public  release  of 
possibly  “defamatory”  Information 
about  individuals  or  planned  agency 
policy. 

But  he  also  urged  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  now  “respond  positively  to 
all  requests  for  non-sensitive  material 
under  the  FOI  Act  consistent  with 
statutory  law.”  He  said  his  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  said  all  along  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  would  be  available  to  the  press 
after  his  staff  removed  “harmful  or 
possibly  defamatory  material.” 

The  questionnaire  and  answers  in¬ 
volved  included  a  wide  range  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  spanned  a  brief  history  of 
each  agency  to  information  on  litiga¬ 
tion,  personnel  requests  and  criminal 
sanctions. 

mittee  may  l)e  “laying  a  trap”  for 
itself. 

At  this  point.  Judge  Roney  remarked 
that  standing  guidelines  were  being 
proposed  along  the  lines  adopted  in 
Fair  Trial-Free  Press  agreements  and 
the  committee  had  tried  to  stay  away 
from  what  types  of  orders  should  be 
ordered.  He  thought  that  some  model 
guidelines  should  be  devised  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  producing  input  be¬ 
fore  the  final  draft.  (This  input  will 
come  during  the  second  draft  hearing  in 
Washington). 

The  advisory  committee  also  sug¬ 
gests  there  be  more  press  input  to 
questions  regarding  closing  down  trials 
while  litigating  procedures  by  the 
press  and  bench,  or  whether  long  proce¬ 
dures  should  be  allowed  before  the  trial 
starts. 

In  this  connection,  Roney  said,  the 
committee  tried  to  stay  away  from  tak¬ 
ing  position  on  standard  guidelines.  He 
added  that  states  with  guidelines  have 
attempted  to  determine  whether  they 
have  l)een  adhered  to. 

“Why,  then,  have  procedures  before 
trials  or  during  trials,”  came  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Newspaper  public  service 
role  seen  in  Cleveland 


Regional  transit,  to  be  subsidized  by 
$100  million  in  Federal  funds  and  a 
1%  increase  in  local  sales  tax,  is  a 
reality  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  accomplishment  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  an  18-month  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  the  Cleveland  Press, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

The  Press  campaign  illustrates  the 
role  of  a  newspaper  in  its  community 
and  presents  a  very  positive  example 
of  newspaper  public  service  in  fulfilling 
this  role. 

Recognizing  the  critical  need  for  low- 
cost  public  transportation  and  realiz¬ 
ing  the  incalculable  benefits  for  two 
million  Greater  Clevelanders,  the  Press 
set  regional  transit  as  its  community 
service  goal  for  1974. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  1974,  a  page  one 
story  by  transit  writer  Don  Silver  iden¬ 
tified  this  need.  Under  the  headline  “Re¬ 
gional  transit:  how  it  can  work  here,” 
Silver  spelled  out  how  improved  service 
and  low  cost  fares  would  stimulate  the 
community  and  how  areawide  transit 
could  be  paid  for  through  a  local  tax 
subsidy  and  Federal  grants. 

During  the  following  year,  the  Press 
kept  the  regional  transit  goal  alive 
with  almost  daily  coverage.  News 
stories,  editorials,  cartoons  and  spe¬ 
cially-designed  art  work  which  became 
symbols  of  regional  transit  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers  all  stimulated 
new  momentum  whenever  the  issue  be¬ 
came  bogged  down  in  politics. 

The  Press’  coverage  stimulated  in¬ 
terest  among  political  and  community 
leadership,  inspired  a  flurry  of  county 
and  regional  plans,  helped  push  bills 
through  the  Ohio  legislature  that  gave 
Cleveland  a  number  of  transit  options 
to  choose  from  and  forced  a  decision  on 
an  issue  that  had  been  talked  about, 
but  not  acted  upon,  for  years. 

Many  crises  and  obstacles  crossed 
the  regional  transit  tracks  during  1974, 
but  on  December  30  city  and  county  of¬ 
ficials  created  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Transit  Authority — ^just  one  day  before 
Ohio  legislation,  specially-tailored  for 
Cleveland’s  transit  needs,  expired. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1975, 
while  the  new  Regional  Transit  Board 
worked  out  fares  and  service  improve¬ 
ments,  the  Press  continued  to  explain 
in  detail  to  its  readers  what  benefits 
would  come  from  the  transit  system 
and  how  an  additional  1%  sales  tax 
would  affect  them. 

The  Press  wanted  the  people  to 
know  what  they  would  be  voting  on  in 
a  special  July  22  election  and  coverage 
continued  daily,  often  on  page  one. 

On  the  three  Tuesdays  prior  to  the 
special  election,  the  Press  opened  its 
phone  lines  for  transit  call-in  days  and 


invited  the  public  to  ask  questions  on 
regional  transit. 

Manning  the  phones  were  Press  col¬ 
umnists,  transit  officials  and  city, 
county  and  state  leaders  who  volun¬ 
teered  their  time  and  came  to  the  Press 
city  room  to  do  their  part  in  helping 
Clevelanders  better  understand  the  is¬ 
sue  at  stake. 

The  three  call-in  days  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  with  the  public  who  kept  the 
phones  ringing  constantly  and  with  the 
VIPs  who  praised  the  Press  for  being 
a  leader  in  the  transit  issue. 

The  community-wide  effort  for  re¬ 
gional  transit  resulted  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  in  the  July  election. 

• 

Manhattan  bureau 
established  by  Gannett 

Expanded  regional  and  national  cov¬ 
erage  by  the  Gannett  News  Service 
was  announced  by  John  C.  Quinn,  vice¬ 
president/news  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
The  broader  regional  coverage  involves : 

— Establishment  of  a  New  York  City 
bureau  headed  by  Hamilton  E.  Davis, 
now  with  the  GNS  Washington  bureau. 
It  will  focus  on  New  York  area  cover¬ 
age  and  news  of  interest  in  the  North¬ 
east,  where  two  dozen  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  Gannett  Group’s  50  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  located. 

— Expansion  of  southern  regional 
coverage  in  the  Washington  bureau. 
The  beat  will  be  covered  by  Charles 
L.  Overby,  metro  editor  of  Gannett’s 
Nashville  Banner  and  formerly  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Banner. 

Overby  will  succeed  Don  Campbell  of 
the  Washington  bureau  in  covering  the 
South,  where  Gannett  has  eight  news¬ 
papers  in  four  states.  Campbell  will 
now  cover  national  politics  and  issues 
full-time,  according  to  John  J.  Curley, 
GNS  general  manager  and  Washington 
bureau  chief. 

Also  devoting  full  time  to  national 
coverage  from  Washington  will  be 
Carol  Richards,  who  will  cover  the 
White  House,  Vice  President  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  domestic  issues.  Richards, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  Rockefeller 
as  well  as  regional  coverage,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Peter  Behr  on  the  White  House 
and  domestic  issues  beat.  Behr  has  won 
a  Nieman  Fellowship  for  a  year’s  study 
at  Harvard  University  beginning  in 
September. 

Quinn  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  Omicinski  as  the  new’ 
chief  of  the  GNS  Albany  bureau  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Charles  R.  Holcomb,  who  was 
named  editor  and  publisher  of  Gan¬ 
nett’s  Zt/uica  (N.Y.)  Journal. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


American  F'nancial  Cojs.  (OTC) 


Downe  Comm.  (OTC) 


Thomson  Newsoapars  (CE) 


SUPPLIERS 


Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE) 


Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) 
Compugraphic  (AMEX) 
Compuscan  (OTC)  . 


Dayco  (NYSE)  . . 
Digital  Equipmen 
Domtar  (AMEX) 


Dymo  (NYSE) 


Eltra  (NYSE) 


Grace  W  R.  (NYSE) 
Great  Lakes  Paper  (C 
Great  No.  Nekoosa  (I 


Itek  Corp.  (NYSE) 


Logicon  (OTC) 


Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX) 


Optronics  Internat’onal  Inc.  (BSE) 


Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  |nd.  (NYSE) 
Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten.  Barton  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC) 


Doyle  Dane,  Bembach  (OTC) 


Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC) 

Oqilvy.  Mather  (OTC)  . 

J.W,  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (OTC)  . 


B/5 

8/12 

4% 

4% 

12 

11% 

21 'A 

21% 

35% 

37 

2'A 

2% 

T'A 

T/, 

25% 

24 

2% 

2% 

33% 

33% 

7% 

7% 

14% 

14% 

31% 

30% 

2B% 

24 

IS% 

18% 

31% 

30% 

14% 

14% 

13% 

13 

3% 

3% 

8% 

T-A 

5% 

5% 

25% 

25% 

17% 

17% 

13% 

13% 

55% 

55 

17 

14% 

13 

13 

24% 

24 

lOSA 

10% 

4% 

4% 

17 

17 

3% 

3% 

20% 

21% 

21% 

21 

7% 

7% 

34% 

38% 

24% 

24% 

10% 

10% 

104% 

113% 

23% 

22% 

85% 

71% 

? 

8% 

72% 

94 

5 

5 

32% 

31% 

45% 

44% 

41 

41 

27% 

24 

1?^ 

23 

38% 

23% 

24% 

7 

7 

54 

STU 

7% 

7% 

29 

27% 

3 

3 

4% 

— 

22% 

20% 

17% 

18 

18 

18% 

57 

54% 

7% 

7% 

24% 

24% 

13 

12% 

18% 

18% 

4% 

7 

10 

7% 

17 

18 

20% 

17% 

3% 

3 

14% 

14% 

7 

7% 

10% 

10% 

9 

9 

7% 

7% 

15% 

15% 

5% 

5% 

19 

18 

4% 

4% 

10 

7% 

Vic  Hackler  dies 

Victor  Hackler,  a  newsman  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  the  Associated  Press  for 
more  than  40  years,  is  dead  at  age  69. 
He  retired  as  a  general  executive  in 
1971  after  having  held  key  posts  for 
the  news  service  in  Milwaukee,  Chi¬ 
cago,  London  and  New  York.  At  his 
retirement,  he  was  the  AP’s  liaison 
executive  w’ith  member  new’spapers’ 
managing  editors.  He  served  as  an  aide 
to  former  executive  editor  Alan  Gould 
and  general  news  editor  Sam  Black¬ 
man  and  as  trouble  shooter  for  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher. 
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Formula  for  better  pictures? 

Photographer  says  motivation  is  the  key 

By  Tom  Hubbard,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


So,  what  would  you  do  to  improve 
your  photo  department?  Equip  the  pho¬ 
tographers  better?  Most  newspapers 
did  that  in  the  1960’s.  This  was  lauded 
by  the  industry,  but  in  our  euphoria, 
we  forgot  that  a  craftsman  or  artist  is 
not  totally  dependent  on  his  tools.  The 
tools  are  necessary.  But,  in  our  tech¬ 
nological  revolution,  we  have  overlooked 
opportunity  and  motivation. 

Opportunity  is  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  photographer.  He  just  must  be 
there.  Some  of  the  most  memorable  pic¬ 
tures  of  our  time  were  made  by  non 
professional  photographers  because 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
moon.  Another  non  professional  group 
doing  consistently  good  work  are  bank 
tellers  vcho  take  all  those  great  holdup 
pictures. 

If  photographers  want  to  be  photo¬ 
journalists,  let  them  photojournalize. 
Covering  news  and  living  history  mean 
finding  it — not  just  letting  big  brother, 
the  newspaper,  get  us  there. 

Better  photography  must  be  insti¬ 
gated  and  motivated  by  photography 
departments  and  photographers.  Edi¬ 
tors  can’t  do  it.  They  work  with  formu¬ 
las  to  get  those  pages  out.  They  need 
formulas  to  make  all  those  decisions. 
Photographers  should  understand  these 
working  methods,  and  editors  should 
understand  something  about  a  photog¬ 
rapher’s  thinking.  Photographers  start 
with  a  blank,  unstructured  piece  of  film 
every  time.  Formulas  describe  yester¬ 
day’s  pictures,  and  we  are  always  hop¬ 
ing  for  something  new — and  that  takes 
preparation. 

Whoever  went  forth  to  do  battle 
w'ith  the  elements  of  chance  with  less 
systematic  motivation  than  news  pho¬ 
tographers?  It  usually  amounts  to,  “Ya 
gotta  2:30.”  Occasionally,  good  photo 
assignments  come  through,  but,  to  get 
better  pictures,  we  will  have  to  moti¬ 
vate  our  own  work. 

Of  course,  every  photograph  will  not 
be  an  epic,  in  planning  or  execution. 
Some  important  stories  require  photo 
coverage  even  if  they  are  not  photo¬ 
graphically  ideal  but  this  should  not  be 
an  excuse  for  lack  of  preparation  when 
we  can  and  should  devote  more  time 
and  thinking  to  a  project. 

Look  to  small  papers 

Copy  the  photo  success  of  small  pa¬ 
pers  where  photographers  work  one  to 
one  with  editors  and  achieve  a  rapport. 
Assignments  are  not  impersonal  slips 
in  a  stack.  Written  assignment  instruc¬ 
tions  suffer  because  they  are  objective 
statements.  The  best  photos  are  sub¬ 
jective.  A  father  and  son  building  a  tree 
house  is  father  loves  son,  not  tree  house 
engineering. 

Roy  Stryker,  who  directed  the  FSA 
photographers  during  the  1930’s,  said 
photographers  should  look  for  the  ad- 
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jectives  and  adverbs,  not  just  the  nouns 
and  verbs.  You  find  these  in  the  pauses 
between  the  action.  These  are  the  tell¬ 
ing  moments  that  a  brief  photo  assign¬ 
ment  fails  to  prepare  the  photographer 
to  capture.  More  verbal  instructions 
bring  out  these  subjective  elements. 
You  are  creating  a  “photographer  in 
charge”  when  you  send  them  out.  In¬ 
form,  but  get  them  motivated. 

Homogenized  assignments? 

Check  some  of  your  assignments. 
Are  they  homogenized?  Do  they  say, 
“Take  a  picture  like  all  others,”  as  in 
committee  shot,  head  shot,  or  action 
shot?  The  best  pictures  are  specific  and 
different.  This  difference  may  come 
from  the  subject  but  it  is  usuallv  be¬ 
cause  of  the  photographer’s  attitude. 
Does  vour  assignment  svstem  imply, 
“Tell  the  photographer  who’s  there  and 
let  him  figure  out  a  picture”?  On  the 
average  setup  assignment,  evervone  has 
known  about  it  for  weeks  and  thev  look 
to  the  photogranher  who  has  just  got¬ 
ten  the  assignment  to  instantly  create 
a  masterpiece. 

Cartier  Bresson,  one  of  the  founders 
of  modern  nhotojournalism,  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea.  He  said.  “Thinking  should  be 
done  before  and  after,  not  during  pho¬ 
tographing.  Success  depends  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  one’s  general  culture,  one’s  set 
of  values,  one’s  claritv  of  mind.,  one’s 
vivacity.  The  thing  to  be  feared  most 
is  the  artificiallv  contrived,  the  con¬ 
trary  to  life.”  That  savs  a  lot  about 
what  assignments  should  be  and  what 
photographers  should  be. 

Seminars  are  helpful  motivation  to 
photographers  hut,  would  a  w’eight 
lifter  get  anywhere  working  out  two 
days  a  year?  It  has  to  be  a  daily  thing 
or  you  can’t  handle  it.  Photographers 
are  constantly  looking  for  new  wavs 
and  thev  pick  them  up  at  seminars. 
Thev  try  new  techniques  because  news 
photography  illustrates  a  narrower 
strata  of  human  experience.  The  smiles 
and  frowns,  the  ups  and  downs,  about 
cover  it  all.  So,  photographers  want  to 
vary  techniques  where  reporters  vary 
words. 

The  latest  trend  is  the  self  motivated 
assignment.  Not  the  weather  shot  this 
usually  means  but,  say,  three  months 
with  a  family.  Why  not  get  around  to 
letting  a  photographer  pick  some  of  the 
things  he  shoots  in  depth?  Who  is  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  to  judge  what  he  is  ready 
to  do?  Did  Michelangelo  w’ait  for  as¬ 
signment  instructions  to  carve  David? 

Did  I  hear  you  say,  “Who’s  stopping 
you?”  True,  no  one  is  stopping,  but  no 
one  is  helping  either.  The  photographer 
w’ho  breaks  his  back  on  a  self  motivated 
epic  is  rewarded  with  a  head  shot  in 
the  boonies  the  next  day.  I  can’t  think 
of  a  system  that  awards  achievers  less. 
The  carrot  on  a  stick  would  be  a  ban- 
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quet  to  us. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  reporter 
who  came  back  every  day  with  a  story 
about  the  nice  day  or  a  cute  kid  in  the 
park?  It  is  insulting  to  photographers 
that  that  is  all  you  want  from  us.  We 
are  equally  guilty  for  not  finding  more. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  communicators. 

Self  motivation  doesn’t  happen  every 
day  so  photographers  need  someone  else 
helping  them.  Photographers  have 
slumps  just  like  baseball  hitters.  Good 
photos  cannot  be  willed  or  ordered  and 
they  are  not  really  dependent  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  event  but  you  can  select 
natural  conditions  and,  if  the  photog¬ 
rapher  is  “up”,  good  pictures  are  possi¬ 
ble. 

‘Up  to  ankles*  in  ideas 

The  daily  paper  furnishes  equipment 
and  supplies  and,  from  that  point  on, 
interferes  by  w'asting  time  with  silly 
assignments.  Robert  Gilka,  director  of 
photography  for  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  says,  “We  are  up  to 
our  arm  pits  in  talent,  and  only  up  to 
our  ankles  in  ideas.”  Better  ideas  will 
have  to  come  from  photographers. 

We  must  put  in  the  40  hours.  We  may 
as  well  be  doing  something  interesting. 
No  managing  editor  hiring  a  photogra¬ 
pher  ever  said,  “For  so  much  a  w-eek, 
w'e  are  buying  your  soul.”  Newspaper 
photographers  have  a  strong  sense  of 
truth  and  ethics  and  would  never  agree 
to  such  a  deal.  We  will  not  sell  out  big 
but  we  sell  out  piecemeal  with  every 
hour  wasted  on  phoney  setups  and 
“preparation”  pictures?  Integrity  is  not 
just  something  you  talk  about  in  the 
photo  department.  It  is  something  you 
do  or  don’t  do  every  hour  you  spend 
with  a  camera. 

I  just  read  a  history  of  the  movie 
new'sreel  in  which  the  author  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  newsreel  never  became 
a  serious  medium  because  it  was  run 
by  newspaper  people  who  never  under¬ 
stood  its  visual  potential.  It  is  possible 
for  a  w’hole  industry  to  be  wrong?  Man 
communicated  with  pictures  for  a  long 
time  before  Gutenberg  came  along. 

With  the  lousy  work  we  are  doing, 
or  are  forced  to  do,  we  owe  our  jobs  to 
the  happy  circumstance  that  newspa¬ 
pers  never  fully  evaluate  what  they  are 
doing.  They  may  change  a  type  case  or 
redefine  a  beat — but  they  never  go  back 
to  zero  and  evaluate  everything. 

In  ten  years,  some  newspapers  will 
be  coming  out  of  home  printout  ma¬ 
chines.  When  technology  dumps  that 
on  newspaper  executives,  they  may  de¬ 
cide  it  is  time  to  return  to  their  first 
love,  words.  The  logic  of  a  home  in¬ 
formation  machine  dispensing  newspa¬ 
pers  (words)  on  one  side  and  pictures 
(as  in  television,  motion  picture,  color) 
on  the  other  side  is  inescapable, 
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Pacific  S  &  S 
chief 


compares 
photog  roles 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Back  in  the  States  recently,  the 
photo  chief  of  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
compared  the  work  of  a  military  pho¬ 
tographer  with  that  of  photojournalists 
in  the  civilian  world. 

Chief  Photographers  Mate  Donald  P. 

“Chip”  Maury,  USN,  admits  there  are 
differences.  “No  military  photographer 
can  deny  that.  And  it’s  apparent  to  me 
some  of  the  differences  are  plus  and 
some  are  minus.” 

One  of  the  minuses  he  sees  is  that 
there  are  no  picture  editors  in  the  mili¬ 
tary.  “We  have  no  trained  and  quali¬ 
fied  judges  of  our  work.  The  most  prev¬ 
alent  form  of  professional  review  and 
quality  control  of  pictures  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  exists  only  in  the  individual  pho¬ 
tographer’s  personal  pride  in  his  work.” 

Maury’s  pride  and  motivation  in  his 
work  is  evidenced  over  the  past  three 
years  when  he  twice  has  won  the  title 
of  Military  Photographer  of  the  Year 
in  the  Pictures  of  the  Year  competi¬ 
tions,  losing  out  the  middle  year  to  an¬ 
other  Tokyo  based  Stars  and  Stripes 
photographer. 

Maury  considers  his  present  assign¬ 
ment  as  photo  chief  in  his  second  tour 
of  duty  w’ith  the  newspaper  the  high¬ 
light  of  his  career. 

Administration  and  motivation  — 
while  taking  him  out  from  behind  the 
camera — have,  through  some  informal 
workshops  he  conducts  for  young  pho¬ 
tographers,  given  him  a  taste  of  teach¬ 
ing  which  he  discovered  he  really  en¬ 
joys. 

Of  the  administrative  role,  Maury 
explains:  “The  Peter  Principle  is  very 
much  alive  in  the  military  photogra¬ 
pher’s  world.  As  a  young  shooter  moves 
up  in  the  rank  structure,  the  distance 
between  him  and  his  camera  gets 
greater  and  greater.  He  is  expected  to 
learn  managerial  skills  and  pass  the 
actual  shooting  of  assignments  on  to 
the  younger,  less  experienced  troops. 

On  far  too  m"ny  occasions  this  with¬ 
drawal  from  tiit^  line  occurs  just  as  the 
photographer  h  s  reached  a  peak  of 
experience  and  maturity.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  Navy’s 
photojournalism  program  at  Syracuse 
University,  Maury  thinks  that  photo¬ 
journalism  training  in  the  military 
hasn’t  changed  much  in  the  past  20 
years.  “We  still  think  of  photography 
and  photojournalism  as  a  skilled  labor 
craft.  And  there’s  little  indication  any 
revolutionary  changes  are  going  to  be 
made  in  the  near  future.” 

In  comparing  the  civilian  newspaper 
photographer  with  the  military  pho¬ 
tographer,  Maury  savs  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  are  the  same.  While  showing  some 
of  his  photographs  during  the  POY 
awards  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
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These  photos  are  representative  of 
the  assignment  range  of  the  Pacifc 
Stars  and  Stripes'  photo  chief.  Maury 
made  the  top  photo  in  a  hospital 
nursery  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  and 
the  middle  picture  ("Food  .  .  .  Amer¬ 
ica  Delivers")  after  a  flood  in  the 
Philippines  "Old  Soldier",  right,  is 
another  winner  in  the  Military  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Year  Competition. 


Some  questions  to  ask: 

Criteria  for  newspaper 
systems  selection 


By  Bruce  P.  McCullough 

The  equipment  exhibition  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  in  Houston  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  evolution  in  newspaper 
technology  has  definitely  moved  into 
the  newsroom.  It  seemed  as  though 
every-other  equipment  supplier  has,  or 
is  working  on,  a  multi-terminal  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  system. 

Although  such  systems  have  been 
around  for  a  few  years,  it  has  only 
been  recently  that  the  prices  have  come 
down.  Thus  many  potential  buyers  are 
now  being  confronted  with  new  con¬ 
cepts,  technical  terms,  and  yet  another 
maze  of  sales  .pitches  to  fight  through. 

An  eavesdropper  at  the  booths  could 
hear  the  system  suppliers  extolling  the 
virtues  of  their  terminal-editing  sys¬ 
tems  in  terms  of  “200,000  characters 
per  second  transfer  rates”,  or  “micro¬ 
second  core  memory  speeds”,  or  “disk 
head  settling  time”.  This  kind  of  talk 
from  a  salesperson  can  be  expected, 
and  even  accepted,  but  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  listeners  were  apparently 
impressed  with  this  meaningless  in¬ 
formation,  is  disturbing. 

This  article  contains  some  of  the 
questions  that  a  potential  buyer  of  a 
terminal-editing  system  should  ask  the 
salesperson,  some  that  he  should  not 
ask,  and  some  information  that  may 
help  in  interpreting  the  salespersons’ 
answers! 

What  are  the  display  screen 
dimensions? 

Generally  speaking,  display  screen 
size  is  irrelevant.  The  important  re¬ 
lated  specifications  are  the  number  of 
characters  that  can  be  displayed  at  any 
one  time,  the  size  of  these  characters, 
and  the  physical  size  of  the  console 
that  houses  the  screen. 

Large  screens  imply  more  and  bigger 
characters  and  larger  consoles,  but  the 
screen  size  specification,  by  itself,  is 
unimportant. 

How  many  characters  can  he  displayed 
on  the  screen  at  any  one  time? 

All  other  factors  being  equal,  the 
more  characters  that  can  be  displayed 
on  the  screen  at  any  one  time,  the 
better. 

Normally,  this  ranges  from  1,000  to 
2,000  characters  in  a  layout  consisting 
of  some  20  lines,  with  up  to  80  char¬ 
acters  per  line. 


McCullough  is  a  senior  partner 
in  Harvard  Associates  of  Harvard, 
Mass. 


How  large  is  the  displayable 
character  set? 

Since  an  all  upper  case  character  set 
is  unacceptable  in  a  newsroom,  the  ab¬ 
solute  minimum  would  be  some  64 
characters.  In  a  photocomposition  en¬ 
vironment,  it  w'ould  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  operate  with  less  than  100 
unique  symbols,  with  128  being  closer 
to  ideal. 

More  than  128  characters  is  normally 
unnecessary,  although  some  systems 
provide  up  to  256  unique  symbols. 

How  large  are  the  displayed 
characters? 

Regardless  of  any  stated  specifica¬ 
tions  on  character  size,  the  only  valid 
means  of  evaluation  is  by  looking  at 
them.  Text  should  be  comfortable  to 
read  from  a  normal  distance  and  the 
characters  should  appear  to  be  un¬ 
broken. 

The  characters  displayed  on  the 
screen  are  made  up  of  small  dots  with¬ 
in  a  rectangular  dot  matrix.  A  5X7 
matrix  has  5  dots  horizontally  and  7 
vertically.  The  closer  together  these 
dots  are  within  the  matrix,  the  less 
apparent  the  dots  become.  The  less 
dense  the  matrix  is,  the  more  broken 
the  characters  appear.  Therefore,  any 
specification  that  only  states  how  many 
dots  are  in  the  matrix  is  incomplete. 
It  should  also  state  the  physical  size 
of  the  matrix. 

A  5X7  dot  matrix  that  forms  a  24 
point  character  would  be  unacceptable, 
whereas  a  10X16  matrix  that  forms  a 
14  point  character  would  result  in  a 
character  stroke  that  would  appear 
almost  solid. 

What  are  the  display  variations? 

Most  systems  have  the  capability  of 
displaying  characters  in  several  varia¬ 
tions.  Individual  characters  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  normal  or  bright  intensity, 
they  can  be  presented  in  reverse  (black 
on  white,  insstead  of  white  on  black), 
they  can  be  underscored,  made  to  blink, 
and  can  also  be  presented  in  several 
combinations  of  these  variations. 

These  display  variations  can  be  used 
effectively  to  indicate  different  type 
faces  or  styles.  For  example,  the  bright 
display  can  be  used  to  indicate  bold 
face,  the  underscore  for  italics,  blink¬ 
ing  for  commands,  etc. 

What  kind  of  computer  does  the 
system  have? 

The  computer  is  the  heart  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  but  it’s  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
system  that  a  buyer  should  be  least 
concerned  about. 

Unless  there  is  an  intent  to  modify 


the  computer  or  to  use  it  for  some 
other  purpose  (i.e.,  payroll)  there  is 
no  need  for  concern  about  how  fast  it 
is,  its  word  size,  how  much  core  mem¬ 
ory  it  has,  etc. 

The  concern  should  be  in  regard  to 
“What  does  the  system  do”  rather  than 
with  “How  does  the  computer  within 
the  system  do  it.” 

The  one  valid  concern  is  the  brand 
name  (original  manufacturer)  of  the 
computer.  This  information  will  enable 
the  buyer  to  check  with  other  users  on 
the  computer’s  reliability  and  ease  of 
maintenance. 

How  fast  is  the  system? 

Some  systems  are  capable  of  output¬ 
ting  at  speeds  of  up  to  250,000  char¬ 
acters  per  second  and,  to  the  salesman, 
that’s  the  best  feature  of  his  system. 
The  fact  that  the  system’s  output  is 
through  a  75  character  per  second  pa¬ 
per  tape  punch  is  not  emphasized. 

The  theoretical  speeds  of  individual 
components  within  a  system  are  irrele¬ 
vant  and  only  serve  to  confuse  a  po¬ 
tential  buyer  or  to  mask  a  system’s 
actual  performance. 

There  are  only  two  important  speed 
factors  in  a  system;  how  fast  can  it 
output  text  for  typesetting  and  how 
fast  can  it  respond  to  a  request  from 
a  terminal  operator. 

The  output  speed  is  usually  limited 
by  the  capability  of  the  output  device 
(paper  tape  punch,  magnetic  cassette, 
etc.)  or,  in  the  case  of  a  system  that 
is  on-line  to  a  phototypesetter,  by  the 
speed  of  the  I'eceiving  equipment. 

The  speed  with  which  a  system  can 
respond  to  a  terminal  operator’s  re¬ 
quest  is  more  complicated. 

The  computer,  in  a  multi-terminal 
system,  shares  its  time  among  all  of 
the  terminals  making  a  demand  upon 
it.  If  only  one  request  is  made,  the 
system  will  respond  at  “best  case” 
speed.  If  all  of  the  terminals  make  a 
request  at  the  same  time,  the  system 
will  respond  to  each  at  “worst  case” 
speed. 

When  asked,  most  suppliers  respond 
to  questions  about  speeds  in  terms  of 
“best  case.”  To  get  a  true  indication 
of  a  system’s  speed,  the  buyer  must 
estimate  the  average  number  of  ter¬ 
minals  that  will  be  active  at  any  one 
time  and  ask  the  system  supplier  for 
his  “average  case”  speeds.  Such  speeds 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  of : 

•  The  elapsed  time  between  a  request 
for  a  story  from  memory  and  when  it’s 
ready  to  be  read  or  modified. 

•  The  time  it  takes  to  store,  or  re-file, 
a  story. 

•  The  time  it  takes  to  scroll  thru  a 
story. 

•  How  long  it  takes  to  hyphenate  and 
justify  a  story. 

•  The  time  it  takes  to  output  a  story 
on  the  line  printer  or  other  output  de¬ 
vices. 

•  The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  output 
a  story  for  typesetting. 

The  story  size  for  these  speed  indica¬ 
tors  should  be  an  estimated  average 
expressed  in  number  of  words  or  char- 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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United  Features  ink  TV  Data  pact 


In  a  deal  that  enables  it  to  offer 
newspapers  a  total  television  viewers 
package,  United  Features  Syndicate 
has  acquired  TV  Data  Inc.  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.Y. 

The  acquisition  which  was  signed 
August  1  now  gives  United  Features 
the  capability  of  offering  television  list¬ 
ings  of  both  national  and  local  pro¬ 
grams  as  well  as  its  present  tv  col¬ 
umns,  features  and  stories  for  daily 
publication  and  Sunday  supplements. 

Although  the  financial  agreements 
remained  confidential,  it  was  announced 
that  James  E.  West  of  TV  Data  would 
continue  as  executive  director,  operat¬ 
ing  out  of  Glens  Falls.  West  is  the 
original  founder  of  the  tv  listing  serv¬ 
ice. 

TV  Data  presently  provides  listing 
services  to  more  than  125  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  more 
than  5.5  million.  Presently  the  listings 
come  in  camera-ready  copy,  but  plans 
are  under  way  to  switch  them  to 
United  Features’  computerized  system 
so  they  can  be  offered  in  any  font. 

According  to  John  J.  Carroll,  sales 
manager  for  United,  TV  Data’s  sales 
staff  will  be  expanded  with  aid  of  his 
sales  staff  to  help  increase  the  number 
of  subscribers.  At  present,  the  listing 
service  is  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  West. 

The  growth  of  his  business — which 


started  as  a  tv  listing  shopper — has 
risen  to  the  point  where  the  company 
exclusively  deals  with  gathering  pro¬ 
gramming  information  and  capsulizing 
plots. 

TV  Data  in  its  present  form  began 
by  servicing  papers  in  the  Albany-New 
York  region.  Now  it  reaches  newspaper 
readers  in  cities  across  the  country  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  Texas,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
New  Mexico  and  California. 

The  company  recently  started  an  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  Los  Angeles  region.  West 
said. 

Uniquely  the  company  gets  its  pro¬ 
gramming  information  directly  from 
the  networks  and  the  local  stations.  In 
its  Glens  Falls  office,  TV  Data  has  a 
telex  hookup  with  the  three  major  net¬ 
works. 

Reminded  West.  “In  1965,  the  av¬ 
erage  publisher  still  looked  at  television 
as  a  threat  and  didn’t  especially  want 
to  promote  it.  Now  tv  listings  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  service  of  the 
newspaper.’’ 

And  West  adds  besides  accuracy  and 
completeness,  his  tv  listings  offer  the 
service  to  publishers  at  one-fourth  what 
it  would  cost  them  to  do  it  themselves. 

Tv  Data  supplies  flexible  packages  so 
that  papers  can  use  them  either  daily  or 
in  weekend  supplements.  As  w'ell  it  can 
allow  papers  such  as  the  New  York 
Times  to  insert  its  own  comments  about 


particular  programs  or  to  emphasize 
different  programs.  Packages  are  sent 
out  weekly  covering  7  consecutive  days. 

Carroll  said  that  the  syndicate’s  re¬ 
quests  for  tv  listings  had  grown  and 
that  many  of  them  needed  accuracy  and 
dependability  above  all  else.  He  said 
the  acquisition  seemed  like  a  natural 
step  since  TV  Data  had  “an  excellent 
traek  record  and  has  never  missed  a 
deadline.’’ 

Eventually,  he  said,  tv  listings  such 
as  the  one  offered  through  TV  Data 
may  become  completely  national  in  na¬ 
ture,  w'ith  information  fed  from  com- 
puter-to-computer. 

• 

All  book  serialized 
for  newspapers 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  will  serialize  “Muham¬ 
mad  Ali,  a  Portrait  in  Words  and  Pho¬ 
tographs,”  by  Wilfrid  Sheed,  beginning 
September  21,  ten  days  before  the  Ali- 
Frazier  title  bout  in  Manila,  according 
to  Robert  S.  Reed,  syndicate  president. 

The  series  will  include  15  rare  pho¬ 
tographs,  some  available  in  color.  Each 
excerpt  in  the  five-part  series  will  con¬ 
tain  about  1,100  words,  Reed  said. 

Sheed,  a  magazine  writer  and  novel¬ 
ist,  spent  several  months  wdth  Ali,  his 
family  and  associates  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  book,  to  be  published 
September  9  by  Alskog,  Inc.,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 


Consultants  to  Management 
on  Executive  Recruitment 


Over  10  years  executive 
recruiting  experience  in  the 
following  areas: 

Newspaper 

Magazines 

Printing 


When  you  need  help  finding  the 
right  individual  in  your 
General  Management,  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical, 
Circulation  and  Editorial  areas, 
call  (312)  693-6171  for  a 
no-obligation  and  confidential 
discussion  of  our  services. 


Carl  Young 

PUBLISHING 

DIVISION 


Bill  Davis 

PUBLISHING 

DIVISION 


Mike  Walker 

BROADCAST 

DIVISION 


Fred  Harms 

CATV 

DIVISION 


Ron  Curtis  O'  Company 
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AdvertiBing  Scene 


National  weekly  adds  color 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Will  13  be  a  lucky  number  for  the 
\ationnl  Ohscri'cr? 

Jim  Horton,  tapped  by  the  Observ¬ 
er’s  parent  orpanization,  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  to  become  poneral  manaper  of  the 
half  million  circulation  national  weekly 
last  February,  believes  1975  could  end 
up  roses  for  his  new  charpe,  now  in  its 
loth  year  of  publication. 

With  its  July  19  issue,  the  Observer 
instituted  a  full  color  capability  which 
it  calls  “Mapacolor”  that  Horton  be¬ 
lieves  will  attract  advertisers  who  want 
to  reach  the  Observer’s  upscale  audi¬ 
ence  with  mapazine  quality  color  repro¬ 
duction  that  is  available  in  the  same 
size  formats,  7"  X  10"  or  for  a  spread, 
14"  X  10",  as  in  most  mapazines.  Thus 
an  advertiser  can  use  the  same  repro 
material  used  for  mapazine  ads. 

With  a  broad  mapazine  backpround 
includinp  hiph  executive  posts  with 
Curtis,  American  Home  and  more  re¬ 
cently  as  vicepresident  of  CRM,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Psycliohpy  Today  and  Intel¬ 
lectual  Difjest,  Horton  sees  the  National 
Observer  as  basically  a  weekly  mapa¬ 
zine  in  newspaper  format.  It  differs 
from  Sunday’  supplements  like  Parade 
and  Family  Weekly,  in  his  view,  in 
many  respects.  For  one  thinp  it  is  an 
independent  free  standinp  publication 
and  offers  a  unique  editorial  climate 
with  emphasis  on  national  concerns. 

“Local  newspapers.”  he  said,  “are 
increasinply  emphasizinp  local  news. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  C  &  D  mar¬ 
kets  where  hip  metro  newspapers  do 
not  penetrate.”  It  is  these  markets,  he 
notes,  whore  the  Observer  has  its  basic 
circulation  strenpth  by  providinp  its 
C}1%  collepe-educated  audience  with 
news  and  comments  on  the  national  and 
international  scene. 

Horton  believes  that  the  paper  pro¬ 
vides  the  climate  and  the  tarpet  audi¬ 
ence  in  these  markets  for  travel,  auto¬ 
motive,  liquor  and  tobacco  advertisinp 
and,  of  course,  mail  order.  In  the  latter 
catepory,  Horton  cited  one  advertiser, 
Lipht  Crafters  of  Greenwich,  Conn, 
who  was  markinp  its  13th  year  as  a 
steady’  Observer  mail  order  advertiser. 
“The  company  started  in  a  parape,” 
said  Horton,  “and  has  l>een  advertisinp 
its  ‘Slipht  Lipht’  lamps  in  the  Observer 
since  its  bepinninp  and  claims  we  have 
l>een  the  back  bone  of  its  prowth.” 

Color  ads  in  the  Map.acolor  kickoff 
is.sue  include  Mayflower,  New  Enpland 
Life,  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Chrysler,  Qan- 
tas,  Volvo  and  .Andersen  Windows.  The 
7  X  10"  format  constitutes  a  quarter 
page  in  the  Observer’s  standard  size 
format  and  despite  its  name,  “Mapa¬ 
color”,  it  is  known  to  newspaper  people 
as  Spectacolor.  It  differs  from  normal 
Spectacolor  in  that  the  advertiser  may 
take  a  standard  portion-pape  size  unit. 
The  Mapapape  poes  for  $7400  and  the 
spread  for  $14,800  plus  production 


costs  of  about  $1000.  Printinp  is  done 
by  Sprinpfield  Gravure  Corp.,  Sprinp- 
fleld,  Ohio,  on  34  lb.  Spectacolor  stock. 
There  is  an  8  week  closinp. 

Horton  hopes  to  have  a  spread  of 
Mapacolor  ads  at  least  once  a  month 
which,  if  realized,  will  help  push  his 
’75  linape  over  the  top.  While  the  Ob¬ 
server  showed  gains  of  15%  or  more 
for  both  ’73  and  '74,  the  paper,  at  the 
midpoint  of  ’75  was  off  7%  in  company 
with  many’  other  newspapers.  Horton 
believes  that  repositioning  the  market 
function  of  the  paper  and  instituting 
technical  innovations  to  meet  advertis¬ 
ers’  needs  will  enable  it  to  erase  its 
loss  particular  as  the  economy  appears 
to  be  pointing  up  towards  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Horton’s  keen  interest  in  the  print 
quality’  of  advertisinp  stems  from  an 
understanding  of  advertisers’  problems 
in  that  area  gleaned  from  a  post  he  held 
for  a  number  of  years  as  director  of 
print  media  relations  for  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam,  known  for  its  aggressive  efforts 
to  improve  reproduction  quality.  Y  &  R 
has  been  an  innovator  in  many’  areas  of 
Hi-Fi  and  Spectacolor. 

At  the  Observer,  Horton  wants  to 
give  the  advertiser  the  benefits  of  the 
latest  techniques  available.  With  its 
strong  appeal  as  a  mail  order  medium, 
the  Ob.'server  will  provide  Ad-A-Card 
this  fall  in  its  two  eastern  editions. 
West  Coast  and  Central  editions  will 
have  Ad-A-Card  at  a  later  date.  Cui’- 
rently  advertisers  may’  use  different 
copy  in  each  of  the  four  editions  for 
test  purpo.ses. 

Taking  an  overview  of  his  relatively 
new  assignment,  Horton  secs  the  Ob¬ 
server,  in  its  13th  year  as  on  the  brink 


of  further  prowth.  “We  have  a  solid 
base  of  512,000  making  us  the  12th 
largest  paper  in  the  country  with  re¬ 
newal  rates  that  are  about  the  highest 
in  the  business.  We  have  just  appointed 
Rapp  &  Collins,  a  direct  marketing 
agency  to  do  a  major  test  for  a  circu¬ 
lation  effort  that  we  hope  will  carry  us 
to  new  heights,”  he  said. 


Campbell-Ewald 
shifts  key  executives 

A  number  of  key’  management 
changes  have  been  announced  by 
Thomas  B.  Adams,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Campbell-Ewald  Company. 

Paul  L.  John,  currently  executive 
vicepresident-media  director,  assumes 
the  position  of  executive  vicepresident- 
director  of  the  Chevrolet  account.  In 
his  new  job  John  will  have  overall  re¬ 
sponsibility’  for  all  Chevrolet  account 
activities,  reporting  directly  to  Adams. 

Richard  D.  O’Connor,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident-director  of  the 
Chevrolet  account,  has  been  apnointed 
executive  vicepresident  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer  of  the  agency.  He  will  re¬ 
port  to  Hugh  M.  Redhead,  agency  presi¬ 
dent.  All  operations  and  financial  activ¬ 
ities  will  be  consolidated  under  O’Con¬ 
nor,  including  all  branch  offices  and 
Ceco  Publishing. 

John  D.  Varnier,  currently  assistant 
media  director,  assumes  the  position  of 
senior  vicepresident  and  director  of 
media,  replacing  Paul  John.  In  his  new 
job,  Varnier  will  have  overall  man¬ 
agement  responsibility  of  the  agency’s 
media  department,  reporting  to  O’Con- 


Pittsburgh  papers  to 
adopt  new  format 

The  Pittahuryh  (Pa.)  Press  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  will  convert  on 
September  1,  1975  to  six-column  news, 
nine-column  display  advertising  and 
ten-column  classified  formats  that  will 
conform  to  those  recommended  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publisher  As- 
.sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies.  A 
single  display  column  will  measure  9 
picas-4  points  wide  while  a  classified 
column  will  be  8  picas-6  points  wide. 
The  Sunday  Press  will  also  use  the 
new  formats. 


Tv  station  sale 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  plans  to 
.sell  WKY-tv,  channel  4  in  Oklahoma 
City,  to  Evening  News  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  for  $22.0)  million,  according  to  an 
anplication  filed  with  the  FCC.  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  publishes  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times.  Evening  News  Association 
publishes  the  Detroit  Xews  and  other 
papers. 
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Media  Records  adopts 
dual  measuring  plan 


The  format  dilemma  has  presented  a 
lot  of  problems  to  a  lot  of  people.  But 
it  pave  Media  Records,  the  company 
vested  with  the  responsibility  of  meas- 
urinR  newspaper  linage,  a  special  one: 
How  to  report  linage  with  varying 
types  of  6,  8  and  9  column  formats. 

Their  answer,  worked  out  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives,  is  to  use  a  two 
fold  system.  Under  a  system  approved 
at  the  INAE’s  Denver  conference. 
Media  Records  will  now  adopt  an  in¬ 
terim  plan  which  reports  both  actual 
linage  measurement  as  well  as  linage 
converted  to  a  standard  eight  column, 
2,400  line  page. 

According  to  Frank  Savino,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  IN.\E  Ad  Measurements 
Committee,  “It  was  finally  decided  and 
voted  unanimously  that  in  competitive 
markets  such  as  Chicago  with  an  eight 
and  a  nine  column  paper.  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  will  show  the  actual  linage  for 
each  i)aper  then  convert  the  nine  col¬ 
umn  paper  to  eight  columns  since  eight 
is  still  the  standard  of  the  industry.” 

All  six  column  papers,  he  added, 
would  be  converted  to  eight,  but  papers 
in  markets  where  only  nine  column 
papers  exist  no  conversion  would  be 
required. 

Media  Records  top  fifty  report  will 
now  also  take  a  double  system,  show¬ 
ing  both  leaders  of  actual  measure  and 
converted  measure. 

But  because  of  the  on-going  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  measurement  system, 
Savino,  vicepresident  of  advertising  for 
the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record,  said  Media 


SALES  DIRECTOR — B.  Maurice  Sparby,  45, 
has  been  named  to  the  new  post  of  director 
of  sales  for  the  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Memph'if  Preis-Scimlfar.  He  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  company  since  April, 
1973.  In  his  new  job,  Sparby  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  Before  coming  to  Memphis  three  years 
ago,  he  was  ad  director  of  the  Duluth  Herald 
and  News-Tribune  for  which  he  had  worked 
26  years. 


Records  had  made  a  strong  appeal  that 
its  reports  not  be  used  for  competitive 
trade  advertising  through  to  the  end 
of  1975. 

During  that  conference.  Media  Re¬ 
cords  announcement  a  new  level  of  serv¬ 
ice  known  as  I.\  which  allows  newspa¬ 
pers  who  can  supply  their  own  figures 


on  computer  tapes,  punch  cards  or 
printouts  to  use  the  company  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate. 

Additional  discounts  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  company  as  more  papers 
join  its  services?.  Using  a  plateau  sys¬ 
tem  of  25  papers.  Media  Records  re¬ 
ported  a  possible  75%  discount  when 
300  papers  have  signed  up  for  level  LA 
service. 

Media  Records  also  announced  the 
return  of  several  subscribers  including 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


■^At 


4  Asks 

Are  YOU  Responsible  for 
Advertising  Sales/Marketing 

YOUR  NEWSPAPER? 


If  you  don't  KNOW  about  INAE’s 

Benefits  ...  YOU  SHOULD! 


Here's  WHY 


•  Over  800  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  belong  —  so  do 
their  Representatives,  plus  major  Auxiliary  Service  Firms  •  Each 
shares  management/sales  experiences,  techniques  and  expertise 
with  others  —  comprising  a  tremendous  body  of  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive  knowledge  •  All  size  papers  benefit  (50%  are  under  30M 
circulation)  •  Our  monthly  NEWS  keeps  you  informed  •  Two  Sales 
Conferences  yearly  are  devoted  to  ideas/inspiration  covering  diversi¬ 
fied  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising  and  its  ever-changing  market 

•  Convention  Exhibits  show  hundreds  of  successful  copy/layout 
ideas  (later  offered  in  book  form)  •  Meeting  DIGEST  —  the 
invaluable  sessions  sent  so  you  don't  lose  this  important  benefit 

•  Management  aids  —  thru  Surveys,  Sales  Training  Courses. (see 
below)  and  many  others. 

Professional  Newspaper  Sales/Marketing 
Executives  NEED  INAE  ...  and  INAE  NEEDS  YOU! 

Here's  only  ONE  reason  why  Membership  is  Profitable: 

POSITIVE  SELLING  '  is  INAE's  latest  staff  Sales  Training  Course  .  .  . 

•  5,847  INAE  salespersons  enrolled  in  only  10  months  •  Inexpensive 
—  only  $9.  or  Less  per  sales  manual  •  Motivational  —  yet  Basic  and 
Factual  •  COVERS  such  needed  staff  subjects  as;  Time  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Handling  Objections,  Meeting  Competitive  Media,  Closing  the 
Sale,  Creative  Service  Selling,  Communications  Devices,  Etc. 

■POSITIVE  SELLING- 1.  ...  '  Members  only! 

of  the  finest  selling  tools  that 
has  come  our  way  in  a  long 
time  .  .  .  We're  excited!  Our 
staff,  even  the  veterans,  are 
excited!  ,  .  .  THANKS  again 
for  your  wonderful  course." 


Gene  Parker,  Adv.  Dir. 
Spartanburg  ISC) 
Herald  and  Journal 


- Clip  ft  Mail - 

INAE  Mbrship  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  147,  Danville,  IL  61832 
Please  send  me  proof  of  INAE's  benefits: 

Name  _ _ 

Npr/FIrm _ 

City  _ 


State/ Prov. 


-Zip. 


No  obligation  — of  course,  except  to  your  newspaper! 
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E  \TTEKS 
kl  r-;RISM 


DALE  McFEATTEKS 
LABOR 


NORMAN  NADEL 
THEATER  and  ARTS 


RICHARD  STARNES 
KEATIRES 


GEORGE  I’LAGENZ 

RELIGION 


WILLIAM  STEIK 
EC ROHE 


IX)N  TATE 
niREIGN 


DAN  THOMASSON 
INVESTIGATIVE 


CARL  W  EST 
INVESTIGATIVE 


time  —  available  worldwide! 


cclusive 
ghtly  Edited 
D-to-the-Minute 
3t>ple-Oriented 


Computer-Compatible 
66.7  or  1,200  Baud  (DataNews) 
7  to  12  Stories  a  Day 
6  Days  a  Week 


;ast  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017,  (212)  682-3020 


Press  groups 
hit  proposed 
censorship  law 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  joined  by  three  other  press 
associations,  has  submitted  a  statement 
to  Congress  objecting  to  the  proposed 
“Criminal  Justice  Information  Control 
and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act  of  IDTr).” 

The  press  proups  recommended  sev¬ 
eral  chanpes  in  the  lepislation  (S  2008 
in  the  Senate,  HR  8227  in  the  House) 
in  an  effort  to  brinp  about  a  better 
balance  between  the  jiublic’s  ripht  to  a 
free  press  and  the  individual’s  right 
to  ])rivacy. 

Provisions  of  the  bill,  as  drafted,  in¬ 
clude  the  sealinp  of  criminal  justice 
information,  apparently  including  court 
records,  after  a  specified  period  of 
time;  restrictions  on  press  access  to 
arrest  record  information;  possible  re¬ 
strictions  on  press  access  to  police 
blotter  information;  the  option  to  purge 
criminal  justice  records;  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  criminal  justice  agencies 
adopting  even  more  stringent  regula¬ 
tions  than  those  contained  in  the  bill. 

ANPA  was  joined  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  and  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  in  the  statement  which  will 
be  included  as  part  of  the  record  of 
hearings  on  the  bill  conducted  in  mid- 
July  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  and  the 
House  Judiciary  SulKommittee  on  Civil 
and  Con.stitutional  Rights. 

The  press  charged  that  the  bill, 
“would  make  the  operation  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  justice  sy.stems  virtually  unac¬ 
countable  to  the  public.  The  intention 
of  this  bill  is  laudable:  to  further  the 
protection  of  individual  privacy.  The 
result  is  lamentable:  the  j)lacement  of 
the  public’s  business  behind  locked 
doors. 

“This  is  a  clear  contravention  of  the 
concept  of  openness  in  government 
which  the  Congress  .so  emphatically  en¬ 
dorsed  just  last  year  through  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
.4ct  amendments.  We  believe  that  re¬ 
cent  events  in  our  national  life  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  public  interest 
in,  and  support  for,  openness  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  freedom  of  information 
are  every  bit  as  strong  and  compelling 
as  the  concern  for  individual  privacy.” 
This,  however,  is  a  concept  that  S  2008 
(HR  8227)  has  not  recognized. 

A  major  recommendation  by  the  press 
groups  was  to  limit  the  sealing  of 
criminal  justice  information  to  offenses 
“other  than  felonies.” 

“In  this  way,  an  individual  who  com¬ 
mitted  a  relatively  less  severe  offense 
would  not  have  a  criminal  record  fol¬ 
low  him  throughout  his  life,  yet  the 
public  would  still  have  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  pertaining  to  serious  crimes,” 
the  press  statement  said. 


Other  recommended  changes  included 
tho.se  aimed  at  ensuring  access  to  the 
police  blotter,  eliminating  the  option 
for  criminal  justice  agencies  to  purge 
records  rather  than  seal  them,  and  en¬ 
suring  that  court  records  of  public 
criminal  proceedings  and  indexes  there¬ 
to  would  remain  accessible. 

The  press  associations  said  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  submitted  “not  in 
the  press’  self-interest,  but  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public  and  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  a  watchful  eye  on  those 
areas  of  government  which  are  critical 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  namely,  the  police,  the  prose¬ 
cutorial  agencies  and  the  courts.” 

“We  have  chosen  this  course  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  improve  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  rather  than  simply  opi)osing 
its  entirety  because  of  our  belief  that  it 
is  the  Congress,  through  responsible 
and  carefully  considered  legislation, 
which  should  balance  the  interests  in 
privacy  and  o])enness  rather  than  ex¬ 
ecutive  agencies  through  adoption  of 
regulations  such  as  those  implemented 
on  June  19  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,”  the  press  state¬ 
ment  said. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress  would  super.sede  the 
recently-implemented  LEA.4  regula¬ 
tions. 

Ban  on  out-of-court 
comments  overruled 

Rules  that  prohibited  lawyers  from 
commenting  outside  the  courtroom  in 
cases  pending  in  U.  S.  District  Court 
have  been  thrown  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Northern  District, 
eastern  division  (Chicago). 

A  ;)-judge  appeals  panel  held  August 
4  that  the  lules  violated  rights  to  free 
speech  under  the  First  Amendment. 

The  decision  had  the  effect  of  in¬ 
validating  rules  promulgated  by  the 
U.  S.  District  Court,  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict  (Chicago)  and  similar  rules  in 
the  American  Bar  As.sociation’s  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility. 

Violations  of  the  rules  meant  possi¬ 
bility  of  disbarment  or  suspension  from 
practice.  The  Chicago  Council  of 
Lawyers  and  7  individual  lawyers,  who 
had  challenged  the  rules  in  a  1970 
suit,  said  the  decision  was  a  victory 
for  the  public. 

In  arguing  the  appeal  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs,  Milton  Sahdur  said  the  public 
loses  if  lawyers  are  prohibited  from 
talking  about  a  case  while  it  is  pend¬ 
ing. 

The  rules  prohibited  comments  on  a 
case  if  there  was  “reasonable  likeli¬ 
hood”  that  it  would  interfere  or  preju¬ 
dice  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

• 

Research  firm  sold 

Arthur  1).  Little,  Inc.,  announced  it 
has  reached  an  agreement  with  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  Inc.,  for  the  acquisition  of 
Opinion  Research  Corporation. 
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Farr  to  take 
new  appeal 
to  High  Court 

William  T.  Farr,  Lok  Angclea  Times 
reporter,  will  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  overturn  a  fiv’e-day 
jail  sentence  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  upheld  last  week  the  jail 
sentence  and  $500  fine,  which  was  im¬ 
posed  by  the  state  court  after  it  ruled 
that  Farr’s  Indeterminate  sentence  for 
refusing  to  name  his  sources  was  “cruel 
and  unusual  punishment”  because  it 
had  become  apparent  that  his  imprison¬ 
ment  would  never  achieve  its  purpose 
of  forcing  him  to  name  his  sources. 

In  upholding  the  sentence,  the  three- 
judge  appellate  court  declared: 

Heavy  burden 

“Where  the  case  is  a  notorious  one, 
that  burden  on  the  court  [of  insuring  a 
fair  trial]  is  heavy.  We  hold  that  the 
pai  amount  interest  to  be  protected  was 
that  of  the  power  of  the  court  to  en¬ 
force  its  duty  and  obligation  relative 
to  the  guarantee  of  due  process  to  the 
defendants  in  the  ongoing  trial. 

“Farr,  therefore,  was  not  constitu¬ 
tionally  protected  in  his  refusal  to 
identify  those  who  violated  the  proper 
order  of  the  court.  His  ultimate  decision 
to  act  on  his  mistaken  belief  and  re¬ 
fusal  to  comply  with  the  direct  and 
jiroper  questions  directed  to  him  by  the 
court  constituted  contempt  of  a  lawful 
order  of  the  court.  His  subsequent  in¬ 
carceration  was  not  in  violation  of  any 
federally  guaranteed  constitutional 
right.” 

Mark  Hurwitz,  Farr’s  attorney,  said 
that  the  reporter  would  appeal  under 
the  First  .\mendment  on  the  ground 
that  “the  Constitution  protects  the  re¬ 
porter’s  right  of  confidentiality.” 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  in  other 
recent  cases  has  ruled  that  grand  juries 
might  in  some  circumstances  force  re¬ 
porters  to  disclose  sources,  had  refused 
to  hear  an  appeal  by  Farr  in  an  earlier 
stage  in  his  case. 

Hurwitz  said  he  would  also  argue 
that  Farr  was  protected  by  a  state  law 
])ermitting  reporters  to  refuse  to  iden¬ 
tify  their  sources.  Farr  was  not  actively 
working  as  a  reporter  when  the  orig¬ 
inal  sentence  was  imposed  by  Judge 
Charles  H.  Older. 

The  case  grew  out  of  an  article  Farr 
wrote  for  the  Lns  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1970  while  covering  the 
Charles  Manson  murder  trial. 

Judge  Older,  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  ordered  attorneys  in  the  case  not 
to  disclose  information  to  the  pre.ss,  but 
Farr  wrote  an  article  on  the  basis  of 
information  he  later  said  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  two  of  the  six  prosecution  and 
defense  lawyers.  He  refused  to  identify 
them  and  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  con¬ 
tempt  until  he  would  comply  with 
Older’s  order  to  name  his  sources. 
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^Gag*  rights  debated 


(Covtinitcd  from  page  10) 


Roney  answered:  “Many  procedures 
have  been  found  unconstitutional  and 
have  been  set  aside  during  reviews  of 
voluntary  guidelines.  Court  rulings 
don’t  necessarily  adopt  such  guides  dur¬ 
ing  trials.’’ 

In  cases  where  guidelines  make  a 
difference  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  tenets  will  be  enforced,  Roney 
noted. 

‘Consistent  violation’ 

Mead  Mitchell,  a  Kentucky  judge, 
contended  that  the  media  “consistently 
violates  guidelines.’’  He  said  that  too 
much  information  is  gathered  by  the 
press  from  police  officials  that  tends  to 
l)e  prejudicial  to  the  accused.  His  posi¬ 
tion  was  that  to  delay  indefinitely  the 
processes  of  courts  and  sequester  juries 
would  not  allow  fair  trials. 

There  are  remedies  in  writs  of  pro¬ 
hibition  or  mandamus,  Mitchell  said. 
He  agreed  that  2  or  3  days  of  reviewing 
court-approved  restrictions  w'ouldn’t 
cause  too  much  trial  delay,  but  he  op¬ 
poses  hearings  and  appeals  that  would 
consume  many  days. 

Even  seating  of  the  media  during 
trials  is  an  important  subject,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Roney,  who  moderated  the  hear¬ 
ing.  He  alluded  to  the  Angela  Davds 
trial  during  which,  because  of  sparse 
seating,  reporters  were  relegated  to 
hearing  testimony  in  a  separate  room 
by  means  of  closed  circuit  television. 

Roney  explained  that  the  proposed 
court  procedure  draft  was  prepared 
with  a  view  toward  reaching  other 
remedies,  rather  than  count  restrictive 
orders  such  as  trial  delay  or  change  of 
venue.  The  advisory  committee  stayed 
away  from  considering  evidentiary  or 
informal  hearings  since  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  what  the  press  would 
recommend.  Roney  said. 

Some  judges  have  experimented  with 
drafting  special  orders,  especially  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  Roney  noted. 
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Datsun  drops  coop, 
goes  national  only 

Nissan  Motor  Corp.,  makers  of  the 
Datsun  automobile,  announced  it  would 
drop  its  cooperative  ad  program  on 
October  1  and  shift  its  $18  million 
budget  into  national. 

The  50-50  program  that  had  been 
based  on  per-car  sales  will  not  be  fil¬ 
tered  basically  into  television.  But  Nis¬ 
san  told  its  dealers  it  would  drop  its 
invoice  charge  freeing  funds  that  they 
can  use  for  their  own  ad  programs. 

The  company  claimed  the  major  rea¬ 
son  for  the  shift  was  the  growth  of 
Datsun  as  a  national  brand.  As  such, 
it  said  national  advertising  was  more 
efficient. 

The  company  expects  to  continue 
promotion  in  top  30  markets  on  a  local 
basis. 
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news-people 

New  publishing  execs  named  on  Pulliam  paper 


Leonard  Canning,  executive  editor, 
Minneapolis  Star — named  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  Donald  Wright,  opera¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Star  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune — named  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star,  to  succeed  Canning. 
Richard  Halvorsen,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  two  papers — named  acting 
operations  director;  Richard  Fehr, 
Halvorsen’s  assistant — to  acting  mar¬ 
keting  director. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bill  Daniel,  publisher  of  the  Petal¬ 
uma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier — named 
publisher  of  the  Napa  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter.  John  Shields,  managing  editor  in 
Napa — to  editor. 

*  •  * 

Johannes  Girsang,  bureau  chief  of 
the  Cumberland  edition  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Press — resigned  to  form 
his  own  freelance  firm,  in  Vineland, 
N.J. 

«  *  ♦ 


Nina  Pulliam  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.  and 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Eugene  S.  Pul¬ 
liam  is  now  the  publisher  of  the  In- 
diayiapolis  Star  and  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

Mason  Walsh,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  corporation  in  Phoenix  is  now 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Gazette. 

In  the  same  announcement,  William 
A.  Dyer,  Jr.  was  named  president  of 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  corpo¬ 
rate  entity  of  the  two  newspapers  in 
Indianapolis.  He  -joined  The  Indian- 


Mrs.  Pulliam  Wm.  A.  Dyer  Jr. 

was  chartered  in  1929.  She  is  the  sole 
•surv’ivor  of  the  five  principals  who  car- 


JosEPH  Houghteling,  president  of 
the  Los  Gatos  (Calif.)  Times — named 
chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Con.servation  and  Development  Com¬ 
mission. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  Hayes,  country  circulation 
manager  for  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. — named  assistant 
circulation  director. 

*  *  * 

George  Ross,  metropolitan  editor, 
Oaklayid  (Calif.)  Tribune — promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor,  with  Roy 
Grimm  taking  over  his  former  position. 

*  <t<  * 

Raymond  VanDenBrouck  —  named 
garage  and  fleet  manager  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  Burg,  executive  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star — elected  to  the  paper’s  board  of 
directors.  He  fills  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  retirement  of  Paul  Miner,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  board. 

*  «  ♦ 

David  Hakins,  one-time  reporter  for 
the  .Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  Times- 
named  editor-in-chief  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y.C. 

*  *  * 

Victor  Livingston,  St.  Petersburg 
Times — now  consumer  affairs  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


apolis  Star  in  1944  after  serving  18 
years  with  the  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  news¬ 
papers. 

James  C.  Quayle  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Munrie  Star  and  the  Mun- 
cie  Press  and  William  E.  Brooks,  Jr. 
was  appointed  publi.sher  of  the  Vht- 
cennes  Sun-Commercial. 

Mrs.  Pulliam  fills  the  vacancy  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam,  on  June  23,  1975. 

Mrs.  Pulliam  joined  the  Pulliam 
organization  following  completion  of 
her  college  education.  She  has  served 
as  an  officer  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  since  the  Pulliam  company 


Ronald  Royhab,  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Press — named 
director  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Ohio 
Bureau  in  Columbus.  He  is  filling  a 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Has¬ 
kell  Short. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  Thomas,  former  Sunday 
editor,  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram — 
named  executive  editor,  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times.  Red  Romell,  home  de¬ 
livery  supervisor,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune — named  circulation  manager 
of  the  Times. 

♦  *  * 

H.arry  Deems,  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager,  Baltimore  News  American — re¬ 
tiring  after  42  years  with  the  paper. 


ried  out  the  purchase  of  the  two  Phoe¬ 
nix  newspapers. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
the  Pulliams  traveled  throughout  most 
of  the  world  as  a  reporting  team. 

Walsh  came  to  Phoenix  Newspapers 
in  1960  from  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
and  served  six  years  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gazette  and  since  then  has 
been  vicepresident  of  the  Phoenix 
corporation  and  the  newspapers’  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  son  of  the  late 
publisher,  was  former  city  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 


8  news  writers  to  study 
at  Princeton  this  fall 

Eight  newspapermen  and  women 
from  throughout  the  country  will  at¬ 
tend  a  special  economic  studies  program 
at  Princeton  University  next  fall. 

The  eight,  who  were  nominated  by 
their  editors  for  participation  in  the 
program  and  were  chosen  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  committee  at  Princeton,  have  been 
awarded  fellowships  which  will  cover 
their  educational  and  living  costs  dur¬ 
ing  the  one-year  program. 

Princeton’s  Economic  Journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  new  this  year,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  .Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  eight  members  of  the  first  class 
will  study  the  tools  of  modern  economic 
analysis  and  their  application  to  con¬ 
temporary  programs  at  Princeton’s 
Woodrow'  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  .Affairs. 

Chosen  to  participate  are:  Clark  W. 
Bell  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Mary 
L.  Deibel  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Nett'S  Journal;  Peter  A.  Donhowe  of 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Deirde  Don¬ 
nelly  of  Associated  Press,  New  York; 
Elizabeth  M.  Frappollo  of  Times  News 
Service;  Daniel  E.  Kauffman  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal.  David  T.  May¬ 
berry  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  and  Laurence  R.  Meyer 
of  the  Washington  Post. 
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in  the  news 

Reg  Murphy  named  publisher  of  SF  Examiner 


John  R.  “Reg”  Murphy  has  been 
named  publisher  and  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  it  was  announced 
jointly  by  John  R.  Miller,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  and  Frank 
A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  newspapers  for  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

Murphy,  41,  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  since  1968, 
takes  his  new  post  on  September  1, 
suceeding  Charles  L.  Gould  who  retired 
earlier  this  year  to  become  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  director  of  the 
Hearst  Foundation. 

Murphy  assumes  the  editor’s  title 
from  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  who  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation’s  Board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  is  president  of  the  Examiner. 
Hearst  will  continue  as  the  newspaper’s 
president,  but  relinquishes  the  editor’s 
title  he  took  some  months  ago  on  an 
interim  basis.  He  will  now  devote  more 
time  to  corporate  matters,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

Murphy,  in  addition  to  his  editorship 
of  the  Constitution,  has  been  the  host 
for  a  weekly  television  show  and  the 
anchor  man  for  the  Public  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Service  Network  series,  “Great  De¬ 
cisions,”  for  the  past  three  years. 

He  made  an  unusual  transition  from 
newsman  to  newsmaker  in  1974  when 
he  was  kidnapped  and  held  for  $700,- 
000  ransom  by  a  man  calling  himself  a 
Colonel  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
Army.  The  Constitution  paid  the  ran- 


John  R.  Murphy 


som  demand.  Murphy  was  released  un¬ 
harmed  and  the  kidnapper,  William  A. 
H.  Williams,  was  arrested  a  few  hours 
later.  He  was  tried,  convicted  and  is 
now  serving  a  40-year  jail  term.  The 
kidnapping  took  place  the  same  month 
that  Patricia  Hearst  was  kidnapped. 
She  is  still  missing. 


Shoppers  acquired 
by  Orlando  Sentinel 

The  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  Company 
has  purchased  three  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  in  New  Port  Richey  on  Florida’s 
West  Coast,  it  was  announced  August 

5. 

William  G.  Conomos,  president  of 
the  Sentinel-Star,  sa'  ,he  publications 
were  the  Suncoast  Shopper,  the  West 
Pasco  Chronicle  and  the  Penny  Pincher. 
Beginning  August  27,  the  Chronicle 
and  the  Penny  Pincher  will  be  merged 
into  a  weekly  community  newspaper 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Suncoast 
Shopper  &  News  and  distributed  free 
throughout  Pasco  County. 

James  H.  Dryden,  former  owner  of 
the  Chronicle  and  Penny  Pincher,  will 
become  business  manager  of  the  new 
publication.  Ed  Joella,  chief  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star’s  DeLand  bureau,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  new  community 
newspaper. 

• 

Edward  Wojtas,  editor  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines’  Rocket  and  former  chief 
photographer  for  the  Champaign-Ur- 
hana  (Ill.)  Courier — named  editor,  Am- 
trak  News. 


New  Texas  weekly 

The  Balch  Springs  (Tex.)  Sentinel, 
an  offset  tabloid  weekly,  began  publica¬ 
tion  June  19  in  the  suburban  city  east 
of  Dallas  and  had  a  fourth  edition  with 
a  paid  circulation  of  1,261. 

The  new  weekly  is  published  Thurs¬ 
day  for  the  18,000  residents  of  Balch 
Springs. 

Weldon  Owens,  who  retired  as  a 
Dallas  Times  Herald  columnist  in 
March  after  20  years,  is  the  publisher. 
William  J.  Hankins,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Times  Herald,  is  general  man¬ 
ager  and  Lynn  Dancey,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Per  it  (Ind.)  Tribune,  edi¬ 
tor. 

• 

Poems  published 

A  collection  of  poems  entitled  “What 
Is  This  Vintage”  by  Augusta  Chroni¬ 
cle-Herald  promotion  editor,  Henry 
Wright,  has  been  accepted  by  Dorrance 
and  Company,  Inc.  of  Philadelphia  and 
will  be  published  in  the  fall. 

• 

0.  A.  Pederson,  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News  —  named  advertising  director, 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World. 
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Robert  O’Connell,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Pittsburgh  Press — 
named  advertising  director  to  succeed 
James  Irr,  retired.  Edward  Stevens, 
advertising  sales  staff — named  retail 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Kirk  Oberfeld,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer-News — now  on  the  N.J.  desk 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Lf:roy 
Samuels,  formerly  with  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post — to  cover  South 
Jersey  sports  for  the  Bulletin;  Marc 
Klein,  also  formerly  with  the  Camden 
paper — to  the  Bulletin  N.J.  news  staff ; 
Wayne  Parteniieimer,  also  formerly 
in  Camden — to  join  the  Bulletin’s  Dela¬ 
ware  bureau.  Don  Prial  will  also  cover 
N.J. 

*  *  * 

J.  Paul  Till,  formerly  with  the  Bir- 
7ningham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald — named 
publications  director  for  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

David  Manning  White,  former  de¬ 
partment  head  at  Boston  University, 
and  Edmund  Arnold,  chairman  of  the 
graphics  arts  department  at  Syracuse 
University — joined  the  faculty  of  the 
department  of  mass  communications  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
Richmond. 

♦  *  ♦ 

M.  Philip  Yucha,  business  manager, 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Item — named 
general  manager  of  the  paper’s  parent 
firm.  News  Publishing  and  Printing 
Co.,  to  succeed  L.  Gordon  Reid,  retired. 
*  « 

Carlton  Smith,  former  copy  editor 
for  the  Boston  Globe — named  head  of 
the  public  relations  department  of  the 
Environmental  Equipment  Division  of 
EG&G. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Gangware,  managing  editor, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman — resigned  to 
become  the  first  information  director 
for  the  Oregon  State  Supreme  Court. 

♦  *  * 

Ken  Rystrom,  managing  editor,  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash).  Columbian  —  named 
president  of  the  editorial  section  of 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  He  succeeds 
Ned  Thomas,  publisher  of  the  Port 
Angeles  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Blethen,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Seattle  Times — promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  managing  editor.  Michael 
Parks,  real  estate  writer — to  financial 
editor.  PoLLY  Lane  assumes  Parks’  for¬ 
mer  responsibilities. 
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Systems  selection 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


acters,  3,000  characters  may  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  working  number. 

If  the  sy.stem  supplier  cannot  (or 
will  not)  include  these  speeds  in  his 
specifications,  the  buyer  should  arrange 
for  a  system  demonstration  and  make 
the  mea.surements  himself. 

What  is  the  memory  capacity  of 
the  system? 

Most  systems  use  the  computer’s 
core  memory  as  a  working,  or  tempo¬ 
rary  storage,  area  and  use  a  magnetic 
disk  for  longer  term  storage. 

The  amount  of  core  storage  that  a 
system  requires  to  perform  its  tasks  is 
irrelevant  to  a  system  buyer.  Of  valid 
concern  is  the  amount  of  disk  storage, 
since  this  is  what  determines  how  much 
text  can  be  stored  and  readily  accessed 
at  any  one  time. 

The  correct  question  to  ask  in  this 
regard  is  very  precise;  “How  many 
characters  or  words  of  text  can  I  store 
on  the  disk?” 

First  of  all,  it  is  likely  that  the  sales¬ 
person  won’t  know.  They  may  know 
the  theoretical  maximum  limit  of  the 
disk,  (and  give  that  as  an  answer  to 
the  question)  but  the  disk  is  also  used 
to  store  system  programs  which  use 
up  a  significant  amount  of  the  available 
space.  Some  of  the  available  disk  stor¬ 
age  may  also  be  used  for  “overhead” 
(file  control  information).  The  amount 
of  storage  that  remains  can  be  used 
for  storing  text  and  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  the  theoretical  maxi¬ 
mum. 

The  salesperson  may  also  express 
the  storage  capacity  in  terms  of  so 
many  “memory  blocks”,  or  so  many 
“computer  words”,  or  so  many  “8  or 
Ifi  bit  characters”.  None  of  these  is  a 
valid  or  useful  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  buyer  should  insist  on  a  precise 
answer  and  the  figure  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  contractual  equipment 
specifications. 

('.an  a  paper  tape  reader  be  added  to 
the  system? 

Being  able  to  input  text  via  paper 
tape  may  be  a  desirable  capability.  Al¬ 
though  sy.stems  contain  a  paper  tape 
reader  as  a  .standard  peripheral,  they 
are  sometimes  only  capable  of  being 
used  to  modify  the  system  software  and 
not  able  to  read  text. 

Can  a  paper  tape  punch  be  added  to 
the  system? 

Even  though  a  system  may  be  “on¬ 
line”  to  the  typesetting  equipment,  a 
paper  tape  punch,  as  an  alternative 
means  of  outputting,  will  provide  back¬ 
up  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  type¬ 
setting  machine  failure  by  enabling  the 
use  of  another  typesetter. 

Can  a  line  printer  be  added  to 
the  system? 


RETIREMENT — Charles  Rourice  (right),  production  manager  for  PUCK-The  Comic  Week¬ 
ly  for  44  years,  was  honored  with  a  farewell  retirement  party  and  receives  a  scroll  from 
John  E.  Lang,  executive  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the  PUCK  organiiation. 


Line  printer  output  can  by  creating 
hard  copy,  provide  back-up  to  a  system 
failure  where  data  is  lost. 

The  character  set  on  the  line  printer 
should  be  upper  and  lower  case  and 
should  match  the  display  character  set 
as  closely  as  possible. 

(^an  OCR  be  added  to  the  system? 

OCR  (optical  character  recognition), 
in  many  situations,  complements  a 
multi-terminal  editing  system.  OCR 
can  be  used  for  bureau  and  correspond¬ 
ent’s  input  as  well  as  local  reporter’s 
copy. 

If  OCR  can  be  directly  input  into 
the  system  for  the  editing  process  then 
less  terminals  may  be  required  for  the 
total  system. 

Even  if  the  initial  operating  system 
does  not  include  the  use  of  OCR,  the 
ability  to  add  it  in  response  to  future 
needs,  is  an  important  consideration. 

('an  wire  service  be  input  directly? 

Most  systems  have  the  ability  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  store  both  high  and  low  speed 
wire  service  input.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  how  many  wires  the  system 
can  handle,  how  much  disk  space  is 
allocated  to  wire  storage,  and  the 
method  employed  for  purging  old 
stories  from  the  system. 

What  editing  eapabilities  does  the 
system  provide? 

The  on-line  editing  capabilities  of 
even  the  most  limited  systems  appear 
impressive  to  the  uninitiated  buyer. 
.4nd  indeed,  they  are  “good”.  But  some 
are  “better”  than  others. 

Figure  1  is  a  tabulation  of  the  edit¬ 
ing  capabilities  that  are  available  on 
some  systems  and  will  eventually  be 
available  on  almost  all  systems. 


Figure  1 
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An  additional  editing  capability  avail¬ 
able  on  some  systems  is  the  “search” 
function.  The  computer  will  automati¬ 
cally  search  through  a  story  for  any 
contiguous  string  of  characters  defined 
by  the  editor.  This  string  may  be  one 
or  more  characters,  a  word,  part  of  a 
.sentence,  etc. 

The  system  will  search  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  .search  string.  The  cursor 
will  indicate  the  string  and  the  editor 
can  then  modify  it  and  reinitiate  the 
search. 

The  editor  may  also  define  a  replace¬ 
ment  string  and  the  system  will  auto¬ 
matically  replace  one  string  of  charac¬ 
ters  with  another.  For  example,  it 
could  replace  every  occurrence  of 
“.4merican  Bar  Association”  with 
“ABA”.  This  capability  is  also  used  to 
find  and  correct  commonly  misused  or 
misspelled  words. 

How  does  tbo  system  handle  queuing? 

A  queue  is  simply  a  waiting  line  and 
in  editing  systems,  it  is  a  waiting  line 
for  stories. 

In  a  manual  system,  these  queues  are 
the  in-baskets  and  out-baskets  on  an 
editor’s  desk.  Stories  are  moved  from 
one  queue  to  another  by  physically  mov¬ 
ing  the  typed  copy. 

In  a  good  automated  system,  the 
queuing  function  is  essentially  the 
same,  but  more  convenient. 

Every  writer  and  editor  will  have  a 
uniquely  defined  queue  which  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  particular  part  of  the  system’s 
memory.  During  the  process  of  writing 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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California  shield  law 
applied  in  libel  suit 

A  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Superior  Court  judge  has 
upheld  the  right  of  an  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram 
reporter  to  withhold  con¬ 
fidential  news  sources  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  story  about 
Las  Vegas  gambling  inter¬ 
ests’  attempts  to  get  a  Queen 
Mary  business  lease. 

The  Queen  Mary  is  a  Long 
Beach  tourist  attraction  and 
shopping  complex. 


Mrs.  Neiswender 


Judge  Hampton  Hutton 
ruled  the  newsmen’s  Califor¬ 
nia  shield  law  (Evidence 
Code  1070)  applies  in  the 
libel  action  brought  against 
Mary  Neiswender  for  her 
September  22,  1974  story. 
The  suit  was  filed  by  Jon 
Daugherty,  who  operates  a 
Torrance,  Calif;,  pinball  firm 
owned  by  Las  Vegas  casino 
owner  Jay  Sarno. 

Daugherty’s  suit  against 
Mrs.  Neiswender  and  the 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
asked  damages  of  10%  of  the 
net  worth  of  each  defendant. 
Daugherty’s  attorney,  Her¬ 
bert  Schultze  of  Reno,  Nev., 
has  begun  steps  for  an  ap¬ 
peal. 

The  suit  charged  Daugh¬ 
erty  had  been  defamed,  that 
the  defamation  was  mali¬ 
cious  and  that  the  story 
falsely  implied  that  he  was 
associated  with  gamblers, 
crime  syndicates  and  organ¬ 
ized  crime. 

A  subsequent  filing  also 
charged  Mrs.  Neiswender  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  some  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  identity  of  her 
confidential  sources. 

As  a  result  of  that  re¬ 
fusal,  Schultze  filed  a  motion 
demanding  a  default  judg¬ 
ment  if  Mrs.  Neiswender  did 
not  name  her  sources,  and 
seeking  reimbursement  of 
costs  of  the  suit.  Judge  Hut¬ 
ton  ruled  against  the  plain¬ 
tiff  on  that  motion,  saying, 
“I  see  no  way  to  force  an  an¬ 
swer  ...  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  this  motion  directly 
conflicts  with  1070.” 

He  referred  to  the  Evi¬ 
dence  Code  section  which 
states  that  news  media  per¬ 
sonnel  cannot  be  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  refusing  to  dis¬ 
close  sources  of  published  or 
unpublished  information. 

The  subject  of  the  suit  is  a 
story  which  outlined  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Sarno,  owner  of  the 
Circus  Circus  Hotel,  to  get  a 
business  license  for  electronic 
gaming  machines  aboard  the 
Queen  Mary.  Sarno’s  name. 


however,  was  not  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  lease,  which  was  signed 
by  Daugherty. 

The  news  story  also  related 
two  separate  attempts  to  get 
the  same  type  of  concession 
on  the  ship  and  traced  a  com¬ 
plex  web  of  gambling  figures 
and  their  connections. 

In  arguing  against  the 
suit,  attorney  George  R. 
Johnson  called  it  a  “trans¬ 
parent  effort  to  circumvent 
the  spirit  of  the  shield  law. 

“The  identity  of  the  con¬ 
fidential  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  IS  not  an  issue  in  this 
libel  suit,”  Johnson  said,  since 
there  is  no  intention  of  call¬ 
ing  them  as  witnesses  at  a 
trial. 

“If  this  is  true,”  John¬ 
son  continued,  “securing  of 
a  judgment  for  damages 
against  the  defendants  is,  at 
most,  only  a  secondary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  action.  Why  this 
intense  interest  in  identify¬ 
ing  these  confidential  sources 
is  a  matter  of  speculation.” 

Schultze  declared  that  1070 
deals  with  immunity  from 
contempt  and  that  in  a  civil 
libel  suit  the  plaintiff  should 
be  entitled  to  court  sanctions 
when  he  is  unable  to  get 
needed  discovery  informa¬ 
tion.” 

• 

College  rate  book 

National  Educational  Ad-  j 
vertising  Services  Inc.,  col-  I 
lege  and  high  school  news-  | 
paper  ad  representative,  has  > 
published  its  1975-76  adver-  | 
tising  rate  book.  The  book  ' 
lists  the  names  of  1,200 
schools,  names  of  their  pa-  , 
pers,  frequency  of  publica-  j 
tion,  rates  and  the  school’s 
enrollment.  For  the  first 
time,  the  book  lists  the  names 
of  over  600  schools  which  now 
accept  beer,  wine  and  liquor 
ads.  The  firm  is  located  at 
.‘160  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  I 
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Your  Readers 
Spend 

One  Hundred 
Billion  Dollars 
A  Year  On 
Healthcare. 

What  Are  You  Spending 
ToHelpThemCet 
The  Most  For  Their  Money? 


If  you’re  not  buying  and  using  The  Medical 
Consumer  by  David  Hendin,  you're  not  spending 
enough. 

Consumers  are  reluctant  to  ask  doctors,  dentists, 
pharmacists  and  hospitals  simple  questions  on  fees, 
costs  and  the  need  and  purpose  of  the  services  being 
provided. 

David  Hendin,  an  award-winning  science 
journalist ,  is  not  at  all  reluctant  to  ask  hard  questions  of 
the  health  care  establishment.  And  readers  are  quick 
to  ask  him  for  help.  His  mail  pull  will  prove  that  to  you. 

Health  care  costs  have  led  the  inflation  parade 
for  years.  There  is  nothing  else  like  The  Medical 
Consumer  available  to  newspaper  readers. 

Call  Dick  Johnson  or  Ron  Hawkins  at 
216-621-7300  to  find  out  the  cost  of  Hendin’s  twice 
weekly  attack  on  the  $  100  billion  health  care  bill. 


Enterprise  Features 

A  Division  Of 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
West  Third  &  Lakeside  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 
Phone:  (216)621-7300 
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Advertising  and  Promotion 

47%  of  airline  ad  budgets 
invested  in  newspaper  ads 


Newspaper  airline  linage  climbed 
from  $83.9  million  to  $93  million  in 
1974,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
Air  Transport  World,  travel  trade  pub¬ 
lication. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  air  lines 
spent  some  $188.4  million  on  advertis¬ 
ing  during  1974  for  an  increase  of  5.4 
percent.  In  1973,  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures  amounted  about  41  percent  of  the 
total.  In  1974,  the  figure  jumped  to  47 
percent  of  the  total. 

Trans  World  Airlines  was  the  top 
advertiser  with  $24  million.  Following 
were  United,  Delta,  American,  Eastern 
and  Pan  Am  in  that  order. 

Newspapers  will  be  grabbing  the 
lion’s  share  of  business  in  1975  from 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  according  to  Rus¬ 
sell  L.  Ray  Jr.,  senior  vp-marketing. 

Ray  announced  that  this  year’s  media 
budget  which  totaled  more  than  $19 
million  last  year  would  go  heavy  on 
newspapers.  He  said  the  breakdown 
would  go  49  percent  to  daily  news¬ 
papers,  while  the  $3.2  million  it  spent 
in  tv  would  be  recycled  to  magazines, 
especially  of  the  regional  variety. 

The  media  shift,  he  said,  would  leave 
magazines  with  14.2  percent,  spot  tv 
with  15  percent,  spot  radio  with  9.8 
percent  and  outdoor  with  8.6  percent. 

He  also  said  ads  from  the  air  line 
would  run  in  58  cities  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  received  no  promotion. 

Ray  al.so  said  the  Eastern  ad  tact 
would  concentrate  on  flight  scheduling 
rather  than  its  image  building  “You 
gotta  lielieve”  commercials.  Young  & 
Rubicam  is  the  agency  involved. 

♦ 

PLAY  IT  IN  PEORIA— The  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star  uses  the  old  show¬ 
biz  catchline  to  preface  its  new  tabula¬ 
tion  of  market  information,  a  36-pager. 
Included  is  a  breakdown  of  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  commercial,  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  advantages  of 
the  market  .  .  .  and  statistical  facts 
and  demographics  on  age  and  sex, 
households,  population,  housing,  income 
financial,  educational,  employment, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  climate. 


and  a  host  of  related  factors  in  news¬ 
paper  and  market  selection.  Also,  the 
booklet  includes  test  market  compari¬ 
sons,  and  a  description  of  split  runs  by 
zip  codes  for  special  testing.  A  list  of 
the  Journal  Star’s  merchandising  aids 
is  also  presented.  Copies  of  the  booklet 
are  available  by  writing  to  David  J. 
Schlink,  promotion  manager. 

*  *  * 

EMPLOYEES  ART — Fourteen  em¬ 
ployees  submitted  entries  in  an  Em¬ 
ployees  Art  Exhibition  sponsored  by 
Charleston  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.  37  works,  ranging  from 
framed  ceramic  floral  arrangements  to 
water  colors,  acrylics  and  oils  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  displays  in  the  corridor  gal¬ 
lery’.  A  previous  exhibit  showed  the 
photographic  work  of  Charleston  Gaz¬ 
ette  and  Daily  Mail  cameramen. 

*  •  * 

TREASURE  HUNT— The  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  has  organized  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  promote  its  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  section  and  two  Dispatch  Chari¬ 
ties  Shows,  the  Sports,  Vacation  and 
Travel  Show,  and  the  Home  and  Garden 
Show. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  opening 
of  each  show,  random  names  selected 
from  the  area  telephone  books  are  print¬ 
ed  throughout  the  classified  sections. 
People  who  find  their  names  w’in  two 
tickets  to  one  of  the  Dispatch  Charities 
shows. 

One  hundred  names  are  printed  each 
Sunday,  fifty  on  each  weekday.  The 
response  has  been  good.  On  some  days, 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  people 
listed  have  responded. 

Dispatch  Charities  is  a  non-profit 
corporation  which  sponsors  community 
events  of  a  family  nature.  When  profits 
are  realized,  they  are  distributed  to 
needy  area  concerns.  The  Dispatch’s 
classified  treasure  hunt  serves  to  in¬ 
crease  public  awareness  of  the  programs 
while  encouraging  people  to  use  Dis¬ 
patch  classified  ad  sections. 
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MONEYBAGS — The  Tampa  Tribune 
and  Tampa  Times  jointly-sponsored  a 
“Moneybags”  game  during  the  Florida 
State  Fair.  Fair-goers  picked  up  bright 
orange  “moneybags”  at  the  'Tribune- 
Times  fair  booth,  to  carry  around  the 
fairgrounds.  A  Tribune-Times  photog¬ 
rapher  was  on  the  fairgrounds  each 
day  shooting  candid  photos  of  Money¬ 
bags  players.  Each  evening  a  photo  w’as 
selected  for  publication  in  the  following 
day’s  papers.  Persons  photographed 
could  claim  a  $25  prize.  Photos  were 
also  posted  at  the  Fair  and  at  Tribune 
company  offices. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Fair,  it  was 
determined  that  more  than  80,000  bags 
had  been  distributed,  each  carrying  the 
Tribune-Times  logo. 

*  *  * 

WHO  OWNS  W.  VA.?— The  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- Advertiser  and 
Herald-Dispatch  has  published  a  book¬ 
let  reprinting  a  series  of  articles  on 
ow’nership  of  non-public  land  by  outside 
interests.  Copies  of  the  32-page  booklet 
are  available  by  writing  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  public  service  department. 

•  *  * 

FUNNY  BIRD  —  The  Saskatoon 
(Sask.)  Star-Phoenix  has  made  a  ma¬ 
jor  presentation  to  advertising  agencies 
in  eastern  Canada  to  tell  advertisers 
about  provincial  economy,  lifestyle, 
population  shifts,  product  changes,  and 
demonstrate  the  creative  use  of  the 
area’s  daily  newspapers. 

Theme  for  the  presentation  is  "How 
can  a  little  newspaper  named  for  a 
funny  bird  make  an  impression  on  big 
city  market  mothers?” 

Star-Phoenix  personnel  wore  spe¬ 
cially-imprinted  turtlenecks  to  carry 
out  the  theme  of  the  promotion,  and 
special  8-page,  full  color  editions  of 
the  Star-Phoenix  are  presented  to  the 
advertising  audience.  A  wrap-up  in¬ 
cludes  a  review  of  Saskatchewan’s  eco¬ 
nomic  forecast,  with  a  special  file 
folder  of  updated  data,  co-op  and  par¬ 
ticipation  information. 

The  eight-page  section  was  run  in  the 
Star-Phoenix’  own  plant,  and  the  tur¬ 
tlenecks  cost  about  $1.75  each,  with 
250  ordered.  Market  data  was  updated 
by  the  staff.  For  complete  information, 
contact  E.  Sebestyen,  marketing  man¬ 
ager,  the  Star-Phoenix,  204  5th  Ave¬ 
nue,  N.  Saskatoon,  Sask.  S7K  2P1. 

♦  ♦  * 

NAME-THE-GORILLA  —  With  the 
help  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Zoo’s  baby  gorilla  has  a  name.  In 
a  recently  completed  contest,  the  zoo 
has  announced  the  name  for  its  three- 
month  old  lowland  gorillas  as  “Fabayo,” 
a  Swahili  w’ord  meaning  “a  lucky  birth 
is  joy.” 

The  winning  entry  was  submitted  by 
a  nine-year  old  Campfire  Girl,  Karen 
Forbes  of  Tempe,  Ariz.  Her  winning 
name  was  one  of  more  than  3,000  sub¬ 
mitted  from  Arizona,  and  as  far  away 
as  Nigeria,  West  Africa. 

For  her  entry,  Karen  received  a 
$100  savings  bond,  an  8x10  framed 
color  portrait  of  the  new  mother  and 
baby,  and  a  toy  baby  gorilla.  There 
were  25  runner-up  prizes  of  a  year’s 
pass  to  the  zoo. 

• 

Directory  published 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of  the  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Catholic  Communications 
Personnel  has  been  published  by  the 
National  Catholic  Office  for  Informa¬ 
tion.  The  39-page  directory  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  sending  $1.50  to  NCOI,  Office 
of  Public  Affairs,  Room  106,  1312  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 
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Newspriot  income  up, 
newspapers  down 

Tribune  Company’s  net  income  is  up 
about  $200,000  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1975  but  earninps  of  the  newspaper 
group  were  down  because  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  general  economic  conditions  on 
advertising,  higher  newsprint  prices 
and  operating  costs. 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Tribune  Company, 
said  Tribune  Company’s  net  income  in 
the  second  quarter  was  $10,419,000 
compared  with  $10,200,000  a  year  ear¬ 
lier.  Total  revenues  were  $187,996,000 
against  $176,852,000  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  1974  period. 

Net  income  in  the  first  half  of  1975 
was  $15,394,000  and  $14,589,000  for  the 
same  period  of  1974.  Revenues  for  the 
half  vear  were  $.353,817,000  against 
$3.30.333,000  in  1974. 

The  higher  earnings  were  attributed 
to  improved  performance  throughout 
the  fir.st  half  by  the  company’s  news- 
print/fore.st  products  group  and  a 
strong  second  quarter  showing  by 
broadcast  properties. 

However,  he  said  slackening  demand 
for  newsprint  may  result  in  some  de¬ 
terioration  for  the  newsprint/forest 
products  companies  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

• 

Washington  Post  Co. 
earnings  decline  23% 

Earnings  of  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  declined  239'®  in  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year,  and  22%  in  the  entire 
first  half. 

Second  quarter  profits  were  $4,127,- 
000,  or  87  cents  a  share,  as  compared 
to  $5,376,000,  or  $1.13,  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1974  period.  Revenues,  how¬ 
ever,  rose  by  9  percent  to  $80,900,000. 

First-half  earnings  were  $5,4.3,3,000, 
$1.14  a  share,  down  from  $6,960,000, 
or  $1.46  a  year  earlier.  Revenues  for 
the  half  were  up  by  13  percent  to  $152 
million,  with  about  40  percent  of  the 
sales  increase  attributed  to  two  firms 
acquired  last  year — WFSB-TC  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn,  and  the  Trenton,  N.J. 
Times. 

A  Post  Co.  statement  said  second 
quarter  profits  declined  chiefly  because 
of  lower  earnings  in  the  company’s 
newspaper  division.  At  the  Post  news¬ 
paper,  for  instance,  advertising  linage 
declined  8%  while  newsprint  and  labor 
costs  rose,  the  statement  said. 


Antacid  roll-out  set  | 

Using  newspapers,  radio,  tv  and  di¬ 
rect  mail,  Miles  Laboratories  will  intro¬ 
duce  Alka-2,  a  chewable  antacid  tablet. 

In  test  markets  under  the  ad/market 
supervision  of  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
the  new  product  is  set  for  a  heavy  $10 
million  national  campaign.  Continuing 
efforts  are  set  at  $5  million  annually. 


This  8''  magnetic  disc  and  Shaffstall  get  rid  of  messy 
paper  tape  forever . . .  records  8  hours  of  wire  . . . 
and  retrieves  any  story  in  less  than  12  seconds 

Imagine  the  sheer  luxury,  not  to  without  error  or  breakdown — no 
mention  the  economy,  of  retriev-  capstan  trouble  with  a  magnetic 
ing  and  editing  a  wire  service  disc  system.  Even  “raw”  material 
story  without  ever  having  to  touch  savings  is  substantial.  Discs  may 
an  inch  of  paper  tape.  Which  is  be  used  over  and  over  again — up 

what  you  can  do  when  you  have  to  a  fantastic  one  billion  charac- 

a  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc  system  ters!  Switch  from  a  mountain  of 
electronically  recording  wire  paper  tape  to  a  simple  8"  mag- 

service  for  you.  netic  disc  in  less  than  one  day. 

When  the  editing  terminal  Save  time,  money  and  tempers, 

retrieves  the  story  from  the  disc.  Phone  or  send  for  our  Bulletin  . 
there  are  no  mistakes  such  as  the 
errors  that  frequently  occur  with 
paper  tape  readers.  All  you  do  is 
dial  the  story  number.  Never 
again  will  you  waste  time  cutting, 
rolling  and  pegging  paper  tape. 

One  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc 
can  record  200,000  characters 


Shaffst:aM  Corporation 

5149  East  65th  street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 
Phone  (317)  251-1476 
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Systems  selection 

{Continued  from  pneje  24) 

and  editinp  a  story,  it  can  be  placed 
into,  and  taken  out  of,  any  of  the  avail¬ 
able  queues. 

For  example,  after  a  reporter  has 
written  a  story  he  may  place  it  in  his 
own  queue  Ijecause  he  wants  to  review 
it  later  before  passinp:  it  alonR  to  an 
editor.  Or  he  may  place  it  in  an  editor’s 
queue  where  it  will  stay  until  that  edi¬ 
tor  calls  it  up  and  reviews  it.  This  edi¬ 
tor  may  modify  the  story  and  pass  it  on 
to  another  editor’s  queue  or  return  it 
to  the  reporter’s  queue  for  rewriting. 
Eventually,  the  story  will  end  up  in  the 
output  queue  awaitinp  typesetting. 

Such  queuing:  systems  may  be  struc¬ 
tured  to  constrain  copy  flow  arnonp 
certain  <iueues  in  a  predefined  sequence. 

In  a  pood  system,  the  operation  of 
transferrinp  a  story  from  one  person’s 
queue  to  another  is  as  easy  as  enter- 
inp  that  person’s  unique  name  and 
pressinp  the  “send”  button. 

How  does  the  system  handle 
directories? 

A  pood  directory  capability  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  in  a  pood  editinp  sys¬ 
tem. 

Every  queue  should  have  a  directory 
of  the  stories  that  are  in  it  and  there 
should  be  a  master  directory  containinp 
all  of  the  stories  in  all  of  the  queues. 

The  amount  of  information  within 
each  directory  entry  will  vary  from  sys¬ 
tem  to  system.  The  minimum  would  be 
a  unique  story  identifier,  some  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  writer,  and  the  creation 
date.  In  addition  there  could  be  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  story  lenpth,  when  it 
was  last  read  or  edited,  how  many  times 
it  has  been  edited  and  by  whom,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  story  is  currently  beinp 
read  or  edited,  if  it  has  been  H&J’d, 
the  publication  date  and  pape  numlier 
and  the  depth  of  the  story,  etc.  The 
directory  entry  may  also  contain  the 
first  few  lines  of  text. 

Some  systems  provide  two  directories. 
A  “short”  one  with  only  the  essential 
information  and  a  “lonp”  one  with 
more  extensive  information. 

A  pood  directory  capability,  properly 
orpanized  and  properly  used,  can  not 
only  serve  as  a  table  of  contents  of  all 
stories  in  the  system,  but  it  can  also 
provide  an  up-to-the-minute  status  re¬ 
port  on  all  stories  and  serve  as  a  means 
of  controllinp  all  of  the  copy  flow  with¬ 
in  a  newspaper. 

hat  kind  of  copy  security  does  the 
system  provide? 

A  natural  and  justified  concern  of 
most  system  buyers  is  the  potential  for 
unauthorized  access  to  the  system’s 
memory.  Protectinp  the  files  of  inves- 
tipative  reporters  and  preventinp  modi¬ 
fication  of  stories  after  final  editinp  are 
important.  Security  may  also  be  in- 
portant  when  more  than  one  newspaper 
share  a  newsroom  and  a  common  edit¬ 
inp  system. 

Security  is  often  implemented  by  re- 


quirinp  everyone  to  “log-on”  with  a 
password  before  usinp  the  system.  Cer¬ 
tain  passwords  could  enable  access  to 
a  restricted  sub-set  of  the  system’s 
memory.  This  is  especially  applicable 
when  the  system  also  contains  the  news¬ 
paper’s  ad  billinp  or  payroll  informa¬ 
tion. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
security  system  from  beinp  cumber¬ 
some  and  interferinp  with  the  con¬ 
venience  of  usinp  the  system. 

When  a  buyer  evaluates  the  need  for 
security  in  an  editing  system,  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  current  manual  system 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  most  news¬ 
rooms  there  is  very  little  or  none  at 
all.  If  personal  discipline  is  effective 
in  a  manual  system,  it  will  also  be 
effective  in  an  automated  system. 

What  backup  capability  docs  the 
system  provide? 

The  fact  that  editinp  systems  handle 
stories  in  an  electronic  or  “soft-copy” 
form,  rather  than  in  a  printed  or  “hard¬ 
copy”  form  is  disturbing  to  most 
buyers. 

The  potential  of  a  power  failure,  an 
electronic  malfunction,  or  a  program¬ 
ming  “bug”  resulting  in  lost  stories  is 
a  valid  concern  and  presents  the  buyer 
with  some  substantial  economic  and 
operating  procedural  problems. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  standard 
solutions.  Depending  upon  edition 
schedules,  availability  of  existing  alter¬ 
native  resources,  and  money,  there  are 
a  number  of  methods  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  provide  “adequate”  backup. 
They  range  from  beinp  able  to  key- 
l>oard  the  line  printer  output  to  install¬ 
ing  a  completely  redundant  editinp 
system. 

Whatever  the  solution,  it  should  be 
arrived  at,  in  detail,  l>efore  buying  any 
editinp  system. 

What  kind  of  training  is  provided? 

This  question  should  be  asked  of  the 
system  supplier  after  the  buyer  has  al¬ 
ready  determined  the  basic  training 
requirements.  The  training  needs  of 
each  newspaper  are  unique  and  on¬ 
going.  The  system  supplier  cannot  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  meet  these 
needs. 

The  buyer  must  assume  this  respon¬ 
sibility  and  provide  the  necessary  re¬ 
sources.  If  the  supplier  can  help,  all 
well  and  good.  No  supplier,  however, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  provide  all  of 
the  training  that’s  required. 

The  training  that  most  suppliers 
provide  consists  of  generalized  docu¬ 
mentation  that  is  not  specific  to  each 
customer’s  particular  system  or  situa¬ 
tion  and  lectures  by  people  that  know 
the  equipment  (salesmen  or  program¬ 
mers)  but  that  are  not  generally  skilled 
in  training  methods.  Since  they  are  not 
familiar  with  each  newspaper’s  staff 
and  operating  procedures,  they  cannot 
take  these  factors  into  account  during 
training,  nor  should  they  be  expected 
to. 

EDITOR 


What  kind  of  purchase  contract 
will  be  signed? 

The  process  of  negotiating,  drafting, 
and  signing  a  formal  purchase  contract 
is  necessary,  but  the  value  of  the  re¬ 
sult  is  questionable.  Any  contract  is 
only  as  good  as  the  people  who  sign  it 
and  if  either  party  must  resort  to  legal 
enforcement  of  its  terms,  both  parties 
are  in  trouble. 

The  real  value  of  a  detailed  contract 
is  that  it  forces  both  parties  thi-ough 
the  process  of  resolving  and  document¬ 
ing  the  various  aspects  of  equipment 
items,  delivery  schedules,  prices,  and 
supplier  services.  The  result  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  mutually  agreed  upon 
working  relationship.  It  also  serves  as 
a  reminder  to  both  parties  as  to  w’hat 
was  agreed  upon,  which  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  later  misunderstandings. 

All  terms,  agreements,  understand¬ 
ings,  and  promises  should  l>e  docu¬ 
mented.  Reliance  on  oral  promises  from 
the  supplier  should  lie  avoided  like  the 
plague.  No  matter  how  honest  and  well- 
intended  the  supplier  representative 
may  be  prior  to  a  sale,  his  priorities 
and  his  capabilities  to  fulfill  his  prom¬ 
ises  may  unavoidably  (and  understand¬ 
ably)  change. 

As  sad  as  it  may  seem,  nice  guys 
usually  do  finish  last  and  the  squeaky 
wheels  do  get  the  oil.  Taking  a  hard- 
nosed  attitude  toward  the  development 
of  a  detailed  contract  is  not  easy,  but 
the  result  will  at  least  provide  a  basis 
for  demanding  the  goods  and  services 
that  you  paid  for. 

• 

Ad  Planbook  focuses 
on  bicen  promotions 

The  1976  edition  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Planbook  features  a  pro¬ 
motional  calendar  geared  to  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  celebration.  The  Planbook, 
which  has  been  published  annually  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  for  2.0  years,  is  designed  as  an 
advertising  and  promotion  aid  for  re¬ 
tailers.  Last  year  upwards  of  36,000 
planl)ooks  were  distributed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  memlier  newspapers  to  their  re¬ 
tail  accounts.  This  year  the  distribution 
is  expected  to  exceed  40,000. 

.•Mso  new  this  year  is  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  retail  use  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  as  a  supplement  to 
regular  display  advertising. 

Other  sections  deal  with  the  timing 
of  ads  in  relation  to  sales,  a  four-step 
plan  for  budgeting  and  scheduling 
newspaper  advertising,  and  important 
market  segments  retailers  must  reach. 

• 

Field  to  build 
apartment  complex 

Field  Enterprises  Inc.  said  it  plans 
to  build  a  56-story  apartment  complex 
at  a  cost  of  $25  million  in  an  area  just 
north  of  Chicago's  Loop.  The  company 
also  disclosed  it  is  making  a  tender  of¬ 
fer  for  outstanding  shares  of  Rapoca 
Energy,  a  coal  mining  firm. 
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Tenn.  capital  correspondents 
have  Taj  Mahal  facilities 


By  Fred  Travis 

What  is  probably  the  finest  press 
facility  ever  built  is  now  in  use  by 
reporters  in  Nashville  covering  the 
Tennessee  state  capital  and  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

It  is  part  of  a  new  legislative  office 
building  called  the  Legislative  Plaza, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $8  million.  Cor¬ 
respondents  permanently  assigned  to 
the  capital  have  their  own  working 
spaces  equipped  with  modern,  move- 
able  partitions  and  furniture. 

Speakers  permit  reporters  to  listen 
to  proceedings  in  the  senate  and  house 
chambers  while  working  and  to  walk 
from  their  offices  to  the  legislative  halls 
without  going  outside.  Underground 
parking  spaces  assigned  to  permanent 
correspondents  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  quickly  handle  assignments 
which  may  take  them  away  from  the 
Capitol. 

Television  is  provided  to  monitor  the 
appearance  of  the  governor  and  legis¬ 
lators  on  television  talk  shows.  A  stereo 
am-fm  radio  purchased  by  the  cor¬ 
respondents  permits  a  constant  check 
on  national  and  local  news  events  which 
may  be  taking  place  elsewhere. 

A  press  conference  room  provides 
television  lights,  a  sound  system  into 
w'hich  cameras  and  recording  equipment 
can  be  plugged.  A  raised  platform  is 
provided  for  cameras  and  for  the  per¬ 
son  conducting  the  press  conference. 
This  solves  the  problem  of  reporters 
having  their  view  obstructed  by  cam¬ 
eras  and  their  feet  entangled  in  tele¬ 
vision  cables  and  power  cords. 

Reporters’  chairs  have  folding  clip 
boards  which  may  be  used  for  taking 
notes  and  those  desiring  to  use  tape 
recorders  have  ready  access  to  sound 
jacks. 

All  of  the  committee  rooms  have  been 
equipped  with  sound  plug-ins  plus  tele¬ 
vision  lights  which  cameramen  need 
only  switch  on  when  they  find  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  worth  recording.  Two  of  the 
committee  rooms  have  glass-enclosed 
press  booths  or  boxes  where  reporters 
can  listen  to  the  proceedings  or  record 
them  on  tape  while  making  telephone 
calls,  writing  stories  or  doing  other 
chores. 

The  press  room  itself  is  two  levels — 
one  for  permanent  correspondents  and 
wire  services  and  the  other  for  visitors 
and  radio  and  television  reporters.  The 
layout  for  furniture  alone  was  $25,000, 
to  which  the  correspondents  have  added 
their  own  typewriters,  reference  work 
and  specialized  equipment  selected  for 
their  own  special  needs. 

Michael  A.  Fitts,  the  state  architect, 
worked  closely  with  state  capitol  re¬ 
porters,  radio  and  television  newsmen 
and  their  engineers  in  arranging  the 


(Travis  is  Nashville  correspondent  for 
the  Chattanooga  Times') 


facilities  for  maximum  efficiency  and 
convenience. 

A  press  room  in  the  capitol  with 
more  limited  facilities  has  been  re¬ 
tained  and  is  used  now  chiefly  by  tem¬ 
porary  correspondents  who  come  only 
for  the  legi.slative  session.  It  takes  care 
of  any  overflow  from  the  main  press 
room  in  the  Legislative  Plaza.  Here 
typewriters  and  speakers  hooked  to  the 
senate  and  house  sound  systems  are 
available  along  wdth  a  United  Press 
International  radio  wire  on  which  state 
and  world-wide  news  is  received. 

• 

Classified  ad  guide 

The  National  Association  of  Recruit¬ 
ment  Advertising  .Agencies  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  Clnsaified  Rate  &  Data  Guide. 

The  guide  updates  the  information 
concerning  rates,  column  widths,  clas¬ 
sified  and  classified  display  restrictions, 
availability  of  Telex,  individuals  to 
contact  for  questions  about  adjust¬ 
ments,  credit,  etc.  as  of  July  1,  1975. 
It  will  be  published  semi-annually  in 
July  and  January.  The  price  is  $25  for 
the  two  issues. 

Send  to  Daniel  L.  Lionel,  executive 
secretary,  25  Azalea  Drive,  Syosset, 
N.Y.  11791. 

Venet  gets  account 

Red  Cheek,  Inc.  of  Fleetwood,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  producers  of  Red  Cheek  apple 
juice  and  cider,  has  appointed  Venet 
Advertising  as  its  agency. 


Murdoch  paid  party 
in  Australia  $96,000 

Rupert  Murdoch,  testifying  at  the 
trial  of  six  politicians,  said  last  week 
in  Sydney,  Australia  that  he  made 
secret  payments  to  Australian  political 
parties. 

Murdoch  told  the  court  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  gave  three  checks  totalling 
74,000  Australian  dollars  ($96,000)  to 
the  election  fund  of  the  Australian 
Labor  Party  in  1972.  He  did  not  inform 
executives  of  his  local  firm.  News  Lim¬ 
ited,  Murdoch  testified. 

The  trial  of  the  six  politicians  on 
charges  of  corruption  and  conspiracy 
centers  around  the  alleged  offer  of 
$26,000  to  four  members  of  a  suburban 
town  council  to  rezone  land  owned  by  a 
Murdoch  subsidiary. 

Among  those  charged  are  the  state 
secretary  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Labor  Party,  Geoff  Cahill,  and  the  local 
Labor  political  boss,  Laurence  Brere- 
ton,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature. 

The  trial,  now  in  its  last  days,  has 
been  highly  publicized  by  rival  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Murdoch  chain,  but  News 
Limited  papers  have  given  it  little 
coverage. 

L&M  brand  gets 
new  campaign 

LARK  cigarettes  has  unveiled  a  ma¬ 
jor  new  advertising  campaign  under 
the  banner,  “The  Third  Cigarette.”  The 
new  advertising,  which  will  appear  in¬ 
itially  in  newspapers,  points  out  that 
L.\RK  is  “the  alternative  for  people 
who  really  like  to  smoke.”  Norman, 
Craig  and  Kummel  is  the  agency. 
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Ban  on  lawyers’  ads 
expected  to  end  soon 

The  restrietiens  acainst  lawyers  ad¬ 


vertising:  their  serviees  might  easily  be 
voided  in  the  near  future,  according  to 
two  Washington,  D.C.,  bar  members 
who  spoke  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Bar  Presidents  v  August  8-9). 

The  Montreal  conference  heard  both 
men  say  that  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  rendered  June  17  paved  the 
way  for  the  lifting  of  such  restrictions. 
That  decision  banned  lawyers’  mini¬ 
mum  fee  schedules  for  violation  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

Robert  J.  Connerton,  general  counsel 
for  the  Laborers’  International  Union, 
said  the  “next  step’’  should  be  the 
determination  of  legal  services  as 
“commerce’’  and  thus  within  the  control 
realm  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

First  Amendment  applies 

He  said,  “If  legal  services  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  rules  of  the  marketplace, 
these  rules  must  be  held  to  include  the 
consumers’  right  to  access  to  relevant 
information  regarding  the  service.’’ 

When  viewed  in  combination  with 
other  Supreme  Court  decision  regard¬ 
ing  information  about  legal  services, 
then  First  Amendment  implications 
enter.  “The  conclusion  becomes  ines¬ 
capable  that  bar  rules  regarding  adver¬ 
tising  and  solicitation  must  be  revised 
promptly  before  they  are  struck  down 
from  outside  the  bar,”  he  said. 

He  said  other  remarks  concerning 
the  First  Amendment  and  the  Sherman 
Act  made  at  the  conference  had  cast 
serious  doubts  upon  present  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  publicity  and  advertising. 
Such  doubts,  he  added,  showed  that 
changes  in  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  were  clearly  in  order. 

At  the  same  meeting,  John  W.  Doug¬ 
las,  past  president  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  bar,  reiterated  much  the  same 
message. 

Douglas  said  that  the  June  17  deci¬ 
sion  “opens  the  way  and  encourages 
us  to  re-examine  our  rules  prohibiting 
advertising.” 

He  called  on  the  conference  members, 
representing  state  and  local  bar  as¬ 
sociations,  to  take  the  initiative  in 
amending  the  American  Bar  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  professional  code,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  price  advertising  by  lawyers, 
without  waiting  for  adverse  court  ac¬ 
tion. 

In  the  Goldfarb  case  the  high  court 
held  that  a  Reston,  Va.,  couple  had  a 
right  to  invoke  the  antitrust  laws 
against  the  organized  bar’s  fixed-fee 
agreements  for  real  estate  transactions. 
The  court  said  lawyer’s  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  was  not  exempt  from  antitrust 
regulation  merely  because  the  la\v  was 
a  “learned  profession.” 

Douglas  said  the  high  courts  reason¬ 
ing  —  that  federal  law  reeiuiring  price 
competition  is  applicable  to  legal  serv¬ 
ices  —  leads  to  the  logical  conclusion 


that  “for  meaningful  price  competition 
the  fees  must  be  made  known”  rather 
than  suppressed  by  rules  against  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Lawsuits  attacking  ad  bans  have 
been  filed  in  Virginia,  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

The  ABA  Board  of  Governors  re¬ 
cently  asked  its  Ethics  Committee  to 
begin  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
code  regarding  advertising,  solicitation 
and  fees. 

City,  county  and  state  bar  associa¬ 
tion  meetings  in  which  committees  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  of  discipline  and  ethics  of 
attorneys  should  be  open  to  the  public, 
it  was  urged  .August  9  during  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Bar  Presidents  in 
Montreal. 

The  conference  held  in  connection 
with  the  American  Bar  Association’s 
annual  meeting  heard  Gene  Blake,  legal 
affairs  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  express  the  conviction  that  “too 
many  lawyers  consider  themselves 
of  an  elite  group,  set  apart  from  the 
general  public.” 

But  things  are  beginning  to  change, 
in  Blake’s  view,  from  an  attitude  of 
devising  complicated  ways  of  doing  and 
saying  things  to  a  faint  glimmer  of 
hope,  at  least  in  Blake’s  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

California  has  an  integrated  bar  —  a 
public  entity  with  constitutional  status, 
although  it  has  operated  much  in  the 
past  as  a  private  club.  Only  lawyers 
have  been  permitted  to  serve  on  its 
governing  boards  and  its  disciplinary 
and  examining  committees.  .All  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  closed  to  the  public  and 
press. 

Blake  said  what  really  needs  doing 
is  for  lawyers  to  “go  public.” 

Fred  Graham,  legal  correspondent 
for  CBS  News,  urged  the  bar  presi¬ 
dents  to  “put  their  house  in  order”; 
when  there  is  open  discussion  between 
bar  committees  and  the  public  on  dis¬ 
ciplinary  and  ethical  procedures  will  be 
the  time  when  the  public  will  begin  to 
understand  some  of  the  things  lawyers 
are  doing. 

Too  many  lawyers 

He  urged  that  efforts  to  go  public  be 
a  do-it-yourself  movement  as  well  as 
attempts  to  keep  from  charging  high 
legal  fees,  especially  in  view  of  the 
present  economy.  There  also  was  the 
suggestion  that  there  are  too  many 
lawyers  in  practice  now  and  “probably 
there  should  be  a  limit  to  their  num¬ 
ber.” 

In  a  talk  to  the  bar  presidents  and 
the  .American  Judicature  Society,  FBI 
director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  said  the 
FBI  maintains  a  strong  position  of 
credibility  and  its  support  is  essential 
if  the  agency  is  to  continue  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  its  mission. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  Michael  J.  O'Neill. 
52,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  New 
York  News,  succeeding  Floyd  Barger,  who 
has  retired.  A  veteran  newsman  who  began 
his  career  with  the  Standard  News  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  in  1946,  O'Neill  first 
joined  the  News  as  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  in  1956.  He  came  to  the  New 
York  office  in  1966  as  an  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  was  named  managing  editor  in 
1968  and  executive  editor  last  October. 


Referring  to  “matters  of  the  past” 
and  their  review  before  Congress,  Kel¬ 
ley  said  the  exposure  spotlighted  some 
errors  which  needed  exposing,  thereby 
resulting  in  “clearer  direction  for  us.” 

He  admitted  there  was  oversight  in 
not  adequately  informing  the  American 
people  of  the  nation’s  security  role  and 
of  its  vital  importance  and  repeated 
his  assertion  that  “we  are  going  to 
have  an  open  stance  with  the  news 
media  and  with  the  American  people. 

But  he  warned  that  if  the  public  is 
not  willing  to  surrender  a  small  meas¬ 
ure  of  its  liberties  to  preserve  the  great 
bulk  of  them  —  if  investigative  agen¬ 
cies  charged  with  national  security 
responsibilities  are  so  fettered  as  to  l)e 
ineffective  —  “then  we  shall  surely 
finish  last  in  the  world  arena.” 

• 

British  press  crisis 

The  London  Evening  News,  700,000 
circulation,  announced  this  week  it 
would  have  to  carry  out  urgent  and 
massive  economies.  The  News’  troubles 
come  in  the  wake  of  a  decision  by  its 
competitor  the  Evening  Standard  to 
drop  its  Saturday  edition  and  of  an 
announcement  by  the  Sunday  Observer 
that  it  would  have  to  lay  off  as  many 
as  one-third  of  its  staff. 


Cigaret  ad  code 

British  cigaret  makers  adopted  a  new’ 
voluntary  ad  code  last  week  that  says 
their  product  must  not  appear  to  make 
people  more  youthful,  sexier,  braver, 
more  relaxed  or  better  at  their  jobs. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BLACK  COMMENTARY 


COMMENTARY  on  current  national  Is¬ 
sues  affecting  blacks.  Weekly;  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Desiard,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 


BOOKVIEWS 

We're  saying  thanks  to  our  growing  list 
of  weekly  subscribers  by  reducing  our 
annual  cost.  Samples  from  Interlude 
Productions,  Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J. 
07040. 


CONSUMER  NEWS 


CONSUMER'S  NOTEBOOK— An  infor¬ 
mative  and  up-to-date  weekly  column 
all  about  stretching  the  American  dol- 
J  lar.  S2  weekly.  Free  samples.  Patricia 
Couch,  1306  S.  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas.  Tx. 
,  75208. 


GENERAL  INTEREST  I 

YOUR  WORLD— 600-700  word  reader- 
ship  building  general  interest  column 
of  lively,  Informative  and  educational 
reading  for  all  age  groups.  Intriguing 
worldwide  facts  about  customs,  people, 
places  and  events  not  in  news  dis¬ 
patches.  Available  I  to  5  times  a 
week.  VANCE  FEATURES.  207  Gold  St.. 

'  Park  Forest,  III.  60466. 


"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz,  ] 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lectur¬ 
er,  successful  businessman.  Great  read¬ 
er  response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOW- 
CO,  Box  C-IOO.  Kenilworth.  III.  60043. 

AWARD-WINNING  COLUMN  ON 
WORKING  WOMEN,  jobs  and  wom¬ 
en's  image.  Tremendous  reader  re¬ 
sponse  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 
GATCO,  Box  7175,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63177. 


LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune,  Wash'ngton  Post, 
I  many  leading  papers.  Free  samples. 
I  Box  1182.  Reno,  Nev.  89504. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


REWARD!  2  Free  weeks  of  Sandcastles 
comic  strips!  Payable  on  demand  to 
all  new  Sandcastles'  subscribers.  Box 
1536,  Newport  News.  Va.  23601. 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

MAN  AND  MEDtCINE-700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk,  300  Half  Mila  Rd..  Rad 
Bank.  N.J.  07/01. 

THE  NO-FRILL  PACKAGE— TV  listings 
from  TV  NEWS.  Complete  New  York- 
Philadelphia  weekly  TV  log.  IBM  pro¬ 
duced,  9  pica  columns.  Un-fancy  listings 
at  an  un-fancy  price.  "Specialists  in 
free  TV  magazine  weeklies."  Ask  us  for 
a  quote— your  budget  will  smile  at  the 
change.  TV  NEWS,  1034  Third  St., 
Whitehall,  Pa.  18052.  (215)  264-5447. 

TV  FEATURE  with  week's  highlights, 
only  S3.  Write  "Channel  Currents." 
7408  Cedar  4:;t208,  Omaha,  Neb.  68101. 

I  _  Weekly  Metro  News 

I  Nationwide  coverage  "averyman's"  af¬ 
fairs.  Manuscript  500  word  $1.25  mini¬ 
mum  col.  12  years  cont'nued  publica¬ 
tion.  From  Jo  Hindman  Rt.  I.  Box  636, 
I  Powell  Butte,  Oreg.  97753.  Samples. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all 
h'pft,  from  our  two  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Bov  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236. 
5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
{  33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 

I  SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
I  "the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 

i  SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 

I  5464  Government  Blvd. 

{  Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDIA  NEWSPAPER.  Paid  weekly 
with  modern  fully  equipped  commer¬ 
cial  photo-comp  offset  plant  Hialeah 
prime  location.  Grossing  S300K-)-  will 
double;  office  buildirg,  plant  value 
$400K-)^.  Excellent  investment  with  great 
potent'al  in  growing  area.  S600K,  terms. 
Box  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 

Exclusive  listing;  Specialized  Tab¬ 
loid  Weekly  on  Florida  Gold  Coast, 
with  spin-off  Annuals.  Established 
for  30  years.  Excellent  earnings  and 
cash  flow.  With  or  without  six  fig¬ 
ure  retained  earnings.  Negotiable. 
Owner  retiring. 

Call  Don  Malcolm  (214)  324-4231  or 
(214)  233-4334.  1224  Tranquilla  Dr.. 
Dallas  75218. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  &  Newspapers 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  SI45M  gross, 
price.  29%  down.  Mel  Hodell,  Broker, 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif,  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


SOMEONE'S  EAGER  TO  BUY 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  ... 

AT  TOP  DOLLAR 

Doubleday  Media  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  substantial  investors  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy  or  merge  with  respon¬ 
sible  groups  or  owners  of  newspa¬ 
per  properties  of  any  size.  Evalua¬ 
tions  and  appraisals.  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.  Dal  es.  Texas 
75218— (214)  324-4231  or  (213)  233- 
4334.  Conway  Craig.  3114  Knight 
Robin,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209 — 
(512)  824-5528. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company.  newspaper  management 
consultant  and  media  brokers,  James 
E.  Hickey  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Hooks^fInteresF 


SUBURBIA — Photo  book  slight  smoke 
damage.  $3.00.  Bill  Owens.  P.O.  Box 
588,  Livermore,  Calif.  94550. 

nBUS/NEsFoPPORTUN/ri^ 

FOREIGN  RESIDENCE  AND  TRAVEL— 
Substantial  tax-free  return  for  investor/ 
officer  in  long-establ'shed  central  print- 
shop  for  newspapers  in  delightful  Euro¬ 
pean  capital.  This  opportunity  ar'ses  as 
owners  seek  capital  for  U.$.  aiverslfica- 
tion.  Minimum  $500,000  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Only  serious  respondents, 
please,  fully  prepared  to  travel  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  principals.  Please  forward 
financial  references,  brief  pe-sonal  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SYNDICATE  or  private  party  to  handle 
promotional  end  of  established  weekly 
cartoon  panel.  Sierra  Features  P.  O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 

'yEuowsnTpTlwA^ 

SCIENCE  WRITERS  AND  EDITORS  may 
spend  up  to  six  months  working  in  a 
scientific  lab  of  their  choice.  Program 
pays  travel  and  stipend  related  to  sal¬ 
ary.  You  may  work  in  a  specific  research 
area  or  a  general  field  of  interest.  Con¬ 
tact  W.  J.  Cromie,  Council  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  Writing,  618  N. 
Elmwood,  Oak  Park,  III.  60302. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part¬ 
nership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marlon  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  6765^  or  Robert  N. 
Bolitho.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

^^TiEWSPAPER^BROKERS^ 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  C  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Wash'ngton,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtlonal  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOV/N  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper- it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  (i  PUBLISHER  a  SSO  Third  An.  e  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order!  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished!. 

4-wcel(S  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue  d-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3.weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue  3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2.weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 


1-week  —  $1.65  per  line 


I  1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLO$ING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


ENGRAVING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^Hewspapers  wanted 

WE  RE  EXPERIENCED  EDITORS  look¬ 
ing  for  a  rural  weekly  in  Zone  2  or  3  in 
the  $40,000  price  range.  Send  us  com¬ 
plete  details;  confidentiality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Box  1172.  Editor  &  Publ'sher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  paid  weekly,  3  to 
8000  circulation.  Area  3  or  S.  Good 
down  payment.  Broad  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Full  defaMs  in  letter  to  Box 
1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive 
paid  weekly  in  4000  circulation  range. 
Substantial  down  payment  available. 
Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  operation.  Would  appreciate 
full  details  in  your  letter.  Write  Box 
loss.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE'VE  JUST  SUCCESSFULLY  found 
buyers  for  two  small  Midwest  weeklies. 
We  have  ten  times  as  many  inquiries  as 
we  have  listings.  There  is  a  lively  mar¬ 
ket  for  properties  with  good  potential, 
rega-dless  of  size.  Our  business  is  help¬ 
ing  sellers  do  the  best  they  can  in  this 
market.  If  you  want  to  sell  your  paper, 
write  or  call  W,  W,  Spurgeon  Jr..  550 
Merchants  Natl.  Bank  Building  Muncie 
Ind.  47305.  (317)  28?-»966. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  area  near 
good  fishing  lakes  and  good  hunting. 
Prefer  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin.  For¬ 
mer  publisher  addicted  to  weekly 
field,  fishing  and  hunting  seeks  out¬ 
standing  property.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential,  of  course.  Please  write  Box 
1231,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

pwntJngT^antsT^ 

PRINTING  PLANT  in  beautiful  north¬ 
ern  New  England  town.  4000  sq.  foot 
building,  4  unit  Goss  Community,  both 
only  3  years  old.  Plant  fully  equipped 
and  operating.  Gross  $250,000.  price 
$175,000.  Financing  available.  Box  1118, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBL/CAT/ONS^WANTED^ 

GROWING  AND  PROFITABLE  young 
publishing  firm,  employee-owned,  would 
like  to  acquire  small  periodicals 
(including  Annuals)  of  national  circu¬ 
lation.  We  can  offer  cont'nued  em¬ 
ployment.  if  desired,  and  payment  in 
any  combination  of  cash,  notes,  stock 
or  deferred  retirement  annuity,  for 
present  editors.  Please  reply  to  Box 
221,  Wainscott.  N.Y.  11975. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

~^iJmpos/ng^oom 


I  HARRIS  1100  VDT.  Serial  No.  249, 
$8000.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact;  William  S.  Miller  Jr.,  Production 
Manager,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial.  300 
Beech  St.  P.O.  Box  4449,  Pine  Bluff. 
Ark.  71401,  Ph.  (501)  534-3400. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  ECRM  Optical  Character  Readers. 
These  are  Model  700  machines  and  are 
in  excellent  condition.  They  have  been 
under  maintenance  contracts  since  their 
purchase.  Both  systems  consist  of  TTY, 
Tektronix  CRT  and  BRPE  punch. 

These  Autoreaders  will  sell  for  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  original  cost.  For  further 
detaMs,  call  or  write  Herschel  Jordan, 
Box  25125  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73125, 
(405)  232-3311. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC  I 
2941—380,000  .  297ITL— 4400.00,  Key-  1 

boards — 1200.00.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Road,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 
Ph.  (409)  235-7414. 

ARE  YOU  BACKED  UP  IN 
TYPESETTING? 

We  can  solve  your  problem  at  a  price 
you  can  afford  with  a  factory  recondi¬ 
tioned  Compugraphic  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine. 

This  equipment  is  reconditioned  at 
the  Compugraph'c  factory,  installed 
and  guaranteed  by  Compugraphic — 
the  recognized  leader  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  phototypesetting  equipment. 
Available  only  from  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation; 

Model  494ITL  $4450 

Model  294ITL  3275 

Model  294IH/S  4350 

Model  7200  L  2850 

CompuWriter  I  4750 

Call  today.  These  prices  "won't  bust 
your  budget"! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

lOSth  &  Santa  Fe  Drive 
P  O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  44215 
Telephone  (913)  492-9050 

WE  MOVE  MACHINERY! 

MOVE  YOUR  USED  E(?U!PMENT 
OUT  OF  YOUR  PLANT 
WITH  ESP  CLASSIFIEDS. 

(212)  752-7053. 


FOR  SALE;  Master  DM-35  etching  ma¬ 
chine  in  excellent  condition.  Box  1232, 
Editor  S  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS  and  bundle  wraps, 
any  size  a  d  tint,  plain  or  printed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  oil  cris  s  we  met  our  customers' 
needs  at  a  fair  price.  Our  resin  supply 
guaranteed  by  ARCO  Send  specs  for 
quote  or  call  Dale  Strack.  (collect) 
DelSymCo  Old  Marlton  Pike,  Marlton, 
N.J.  08053,  (409)  983-5455. 

NEWSPRINT 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
S  Paper  Corp..  1894  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-4525. 

NARROW  WIDTH  ROLL  USERS.  If  you  ' 
use  rolls  24''  wide  or  less,  I  offe-  a 
continuous  supply  of  trim  rolls,  perfect 
paper,  in  your  size  at  a  large  savings. 

32  lb.  colored  news  trim  at  still  larger 
savings.  Box  550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PERFORATOR^TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  j 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  zvnte:  i 

PORTAGE  (214  )  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio  44313 

^^prHsesITmachJnery^  i 

GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  unit  23  9/14  x  34.  i 
I  PEC  Inc.,  401  North  Leavitt,  Chicago, 
III.  40412.  (312  )  738-1200. 

COMPLETE  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  consisting  of  th-ee  ; 
unit  NEWS  KING  FAIRCHILD  PRESS  ; 
(serial  N339)  with  Color  King  folder  | 
(324),  Baldor  circulating  system  pumps,  j 
air  comoressor,  hoist;  fork  lift  truck; 
three  Friden  LCC  tape  ounchers;  COM.  | 
PUGRAPHIC  2941  (321),  4941  (0009) 
and  spare  parts  kits;  Robertson  Red 
Bellows  20  X  24  camera  (401);  NuArc 
plate  burner;  processors;  plate  bender; 
twenty  tons  plus  of  30  and  34  inch  28 
weight  Great  Northern  newsprint.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  materials  and  supplies.  All 
except  lift  truck  excellent  condition. 
$55,000  cash  sales  price  for  everything. 
You  move  it.  Reason  for  sale;  consoli¬ 
dation  of  Wallingford  (Conn.)  Post 
production  facilities  into  Shore  Line 
Times.  Call  Richard  Lightfoot.  Shore 
Line  Times.  Guilford,  Conn.,  (203)  453- 
2711. 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  II  FOLDER 
SINGLE  3;2  FOLDER  IN  DOUBLE 
FRAMES 

23  9/14"  CUTOFF 
DOUBLE  FORMERS 
DOUBLE  UPPER  FORMERS 
FINCOR  MASTER  CONTROL  PANEL 
INCLUDED 

HAS  HAD  VERY  LITTLE  USE 
INSTALLED  1947 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
OFFERED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY; 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

P.  O.  Box  5487  Lenexa,  Kans.  44215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42342 

4  UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  press.  1940 
model,  with  folder  and  quarter  folder, 
30hp  motor  with  Fincor  electrical  drive, 
$55,000  2  UNIT  SUBURBAN  1940  mod¬ 
el,  with  folder  and  quarter  folder  20hp 
motor,  Fincor  electrical  drive,  $30,000. 
Will  sell  as  4  unit  with  2  folders  for 
$70  000.  Call  (204  )  255-1777.  Production 
Company  4232  Jones  Ave.  N.E.,  Ren¬ 
ton.  Wash.  98055. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  presses  and  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1948 
Goss  SU  folder  and  quarter  fold 
Cottrell  V-15  presses  and  units 
Fairchild  Colo-k'ng  5  units,  1948 
FairchMd  Newsking  4  units,  1944 
MACHINERY  WANTED— We  will  pur¬ 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  for  cash. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  40412 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING.  3  Units, 
good  condition.  See  In  operation.  Pic¬ 
torial-Times,  414  Jefferson  Topeka 
Kansas.  (913)  233-9433. 

17x12  HARRIS.  SPRAY  ATTACHMENT. 
Excellent  condition.  $3500  cash.  Everett 
Pa.  (814)  452-2215. 

WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used 
Graphic  Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R. 
Oliver,  194— 14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30318.  (404)  873-3257. 

LOOKING  FOR  good  used  Mark  1 
Pacesetter.  Co.stact  Dick  Ande  son  The 
Bullet  n.  Bend.  O.eg.  (503)  382-1811. 

TWO  CoRecTerm  100  Video  terminals, 
$4000  each  good  condition.  Yukon, 
News,  211  Wood,  Wh'tehorse,  Yukon, 
Canada  YIA  2E4.  (403)  447-4285. 

USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO- 
fO-LATHE  Running  cond  tion  Will  pay 
$500.  Mr.  Levous,  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E. 
54  St..  Miami,  Fla.  33137. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
PRE-PRINT  CONSULTANTS 

WEEKLIES— INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS. 
Capture  your  share  of  the  booming  re- 
tail  circular  market.  For  more  informa- 
j  tion.  contact  DelSymCo  Corporation, 

■  Old  Marlton  Pike,  Marlton  N.J.  08053, 

^  (409)  983-5455. 

^PRINtInG^CO!^^ 

WE  SOLVE  PROBLEMS.  Printing  Con- 
'  suiting  Experts.  B.  M.  Blessing  Consult- 
i  ing  Service.  4210  Willingham  Dr.,  Co- 
j  lumbia.  S.C.  (803  )  787-9908. 

j  ^^^^^^PROMOTwfT"^ 

PRO-MO — Send  for  free  info'mation  on 
,  circulation  promotions  sales  programs 
I  and  methods  des'gned  to  Increase  sub¬ 
scribers.  Box  MSI,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

pressIengineerJng^ 

&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALATIONS.  rigging  en- 
ginee-ing  modifications.  rebuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering.  Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen, 
Texas  78501,  (512)  482-7011. 

^IPRESSI^ME^VAILABLE^ 


Web  Offset  Newspaper 

PRESS  TIME 
AVAILABLE 

48-page  tabloid  capacity 
Call  (201)  462-0292 
Mr.  Dawson 


Help 

Wented... 


TEMPORARY  INSTRUCTOR  in  news- 
editorial  sequence.  Nine-month  ap- 
po'ntment  for  faculty  member  on  leave 
1975-74  academic  year.  Masters  degree 
and  two  year's  experience  m'n'mum 
requirement.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  three  references  to 
Fred  F.  Endres.  Acting  Director, 
School  of  Jouri-alism,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kent,  Ohio  44242,  School  year 
begins  September  14.  Kent  State  is  an 
Equal  Oppo.-tunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADM/N/STRAT/VE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMRWSTRATr^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^ispl^TadvertIsing 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDiTORIMr" 


TRAINING  MANAGER 

Needed  to  head  up  the  documentation,  training,  and  installa¬ 
tion  program  for  a  research  and  development  project  for  a 
completely  electronic  newspaper  now  in  the  testing  stage. 

Qualifications:  should  have  training  knowledge,  background, 
and  experience;  should  be  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of 
present  newspaper  production  technology  and  EDP  opera¬ 
tion;  must  be  able  to  take  vague  general  objectives,  make 
them  firm  and  measurable,  and  organize  them  into  an  action 
plan;  must  be  a  self  motivator,  willing  to  relocate  in  the 
Rockville  or  Gaithersburg,  Maryland  area  for  at  least  two 
years  and  be  willing  to  travel  to  some  degree.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  and  experience. 

Send  written  resume: 

NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  GROUP 
c/o  T.  S.  Speed, 

P.O.  Box  4689,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30302 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  of  a 
large  Southern  weekly  group  needed 
immediately.  Individual  must  be  self- 
motivated  and  possess  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  total  newspaper  operation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
publisher.  Box  1183  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER 
Challenging  position  for  innovative  in¬ 
dividual  with  large  daily  in  southern 
Zone  2.  BS  degree  or  equivalent  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  plus  supervisory 
credit  experience  required.  Promotion 
opportunity.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OREGON  TIMES,  a  monthly  muck- 
raker.  needs  business  manager  able 
to  handle  large  PR  investment.  Sur¬ 
vival  pay.  1000  S.W.  3rd,  Portland, 
Oreg.  97204.  (503)  223-0304. 

LABOR  NEGOTIATOR 

A  large  Midwestern  daily  is  currently 
looking  for  an  experienced  labor  nego¬ 
tiator  to  handle  all  facets  of  labor  re. 
lafions.  Candidate  should  be  a  highly 
motivated  professional  with  5  to  10 
years  negotiating  experience.  Legal 
background  helpful  but  not  required. 
No  travel.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to  Box  1234, 
Editor  S  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Sales  oriented 
general  manager  for  major  weekly.  Na¬ 
tionally  recognized  WICHITA  SUN 
seeking  top-notch  person  to  handle 
sales  and  administrative  duties.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  aggressive  leader 
who  wants  to  run  his  own  show.  Send 
resume  to:  THE  WICHITA  SUN.  P.  O. 
Box  1500.  Wichita,  Kans.  67201. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  wanted  by 
owner  over  60.  Central  lllino's  weekly, 
city  3400,  gross  up  to  60  percent  since 
1972.  Person  who  succeeds  might  buy 
an  interest  if  desired.  Write  Dickinson, 
Box  193,  Eureka,  III.  61530. 


CIRCULATION 

WANTED:  One  unhappy  district  man¬ 
ager.  Small  Area  5  daily  is  looking  for 
one  district  manager  who  is  unhappy 
with  just  doing  a  job.  We  offer  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  to  start 
plus  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
within  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
groups.  If  you  know  how  to  get  th'ngs 
done  and  want  to,  reply  to  Box  1095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&f  Claitffledt — 

A$  effective  In 
the  newspaper  community 
p§  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  commenltyi 


I  CIRCULATION 

I  EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  suburban  Louisville  weekly 
!  group,  33,000  circulation.  Voluntary  pay 
'  experie'ce  helpful;  organizational  and 
promotion  talents  essential.  Air  Mail 
responses,  including  salary,  to  John 
Chalek,  General  Manager.  The  Voice 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  7432,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40207. 


'  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
I  small  daily  in  Zone  5.  Opportunity  for 
the  person  ready  to  manage  their  own 
I  department.  Excellent  salary  and 
j  fringe  benefits.  A  great  community 
I  for  your  family.  Resume  in  confidence 
1  to  Box  1220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIKE  COMPETITION?  Our  highly 
competitive  circulation  area  needs  a 
circulation  manager  who  thrives  on 
challenge.  Top  management  support  of 
your  program.  Good  salary,  many  ben¬ 
efits.  Complete  resume  to  J.  L.  Rowe, 
Box  581,  Massillon.  Ohio  44646. 


I  WANTED — Go-getter  now  occupying 
j  dead-end  or  low-pay  job  in  a  circula- 
I  tion  department,  and  who  wants  to 
,  take  ove-  circulation  management  for 
small  daily  operation  in  Caribbean  in 
!  competitive  market  situation.  Send 
;  res  'me  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1212,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

^Hass/f/ed^^dvert/s/n^ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAG¬ 
ER  for  18,000  daMy.  Must  have  proven 
;  track  record,  able  to  motivate  people 
and  _  be  promotion  m’'’ded.  Good 
starting  salary  and  excellent  benefi's. 
Great  family  living  in  western  Ne¬ 
braska  near  Wyoming  fishing  and  Co'o- 
rado  skiing.  Send  resume  and  salary 
req  Hreme''ts  to  Ha-old  E.  Keller.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Star-Herald,  Scotts- 
bluff.  Neb.  69361. 

I  dataprocess/ng 

!  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

The  Lakeland  Ledger,  a  New  York  Times 
subsidiary,  needs  a  guy  or  gal  skilled 
I  in  Fortran  and/or  Assembler.  A  good 
background  in  business  applications  is 
j  essential,  with  newspaper  production 
knowledge  and  exposure  to  DOS  sys¬ 
tems  and  TP  being  distinct  pluses.  As  a 
staff  of  one  at  the  outset,  you  will  de¬ 
sign.  write  and  report  to  someone  who 
speaks  your  language.  We  offer  excel- 
:  lent  benefits  ,  a  starting  salary  strictly 
I  comme-surate  with  experience  and  abil- 
ity,  and  an  unequaled  growth  opportu- 
j  nity.  Self-starter  should  reply  with  a 
I  complete  history,  including  past  and 
present  sala'ies.  to;  Bob  Douglass.  The 
I  Ledger,  P.  O.  Box  408,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33802. 

I  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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SALES  MANAGER  for  Zone  I  shopper 
group.  100,000  total  weekly  circulation. 
Need  self-starter  to  take  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  sales  direction.  Top  job, 
top  pay.  Immediate  opening.  Box  1195, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  estab¬ 
lished  medium  sized  suburban  group 
of  dailies  and  weeklies  in  prime  area 
of  northern  California.  Creative  sales 
direction  and  strong  organizational 
ability  essent'al.  Must  nave  proven  sales 
record.  Excellent  growth  opportun'ties. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1188,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 


PERSON  preferably  with  newspaper 
adve'-tising  sales  experience  to  man¬ 
age  large  mid-South  weekly  newspaper 
in  growing  area.  State  complete  quali¬ 
fications  as  well  as  salary  expected. 
Box  1164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  manage 
combined  newspaper  and  controlled 
circulation  publication  (circulation  22.- 
000).  Aggressive,  innovative  and  able 
to  sell  new  accounts.  Box  1244,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 

advertising”  di  rector" 

INTERESTED  IN  TOP 
'  MANAGEMENT  FUTURE 

with  working  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  to  loin  growing,  established 
group.  We  seek  an  aggressive,  dedi¬ 
cated  and  proven  administrator  with 
desire  and  ability  to  advance  into  top 
management  position.  One  of  Cali¬ 
fornia's  most  attractive  areas.  Gener¬ 
ous  salary,  incentive  and  all  fringes. 
Send  complete  resume  including  refer¬ 
ences,  present  earnings  and  date  of 
availabil'ty  to  P.O.  Box  1491,  San  Ma¬ 
teo,  Calif.  94401. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  interested  in 
top  management  futu'e  with  work'ng 
knowledge  of  all  departments  for  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Salary,  incen- 
tive,_  fringes.  Send  resume,  present 
earnings, to  Box  1246,  Editors  Publisher. 

ADVERTISjNG  MANAGER  for  5M  off¬ 
set  daily  in  Zone  3.  Aggressive  idea- 
man.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1240.  Editor  S  Publisher. 

I  RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  to  repre- 
.  sent  maior  rewspape-  chain  at  district, 
regional  and  national  level  from  Zone 
6  office.  Marketing  degree  coupled 
with  newspaper  sales  background  re- 
I  quired.  Self-starter  send  resume  to  Box 
I  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  STAFF  POSITION  open  on  long 
established  I2M  northern  California 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  pace-setter  with  full  experi¬ 
ence  including  shopping  centers.  Write 
full  particulars  to  Box  1221,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

ediwriaT'^^^^^ 

REPORTER  FOR  CITY  HALL  wanted. 
Must  be  tough,  aggressive,  energetic. 
Also  will  be  needing  city  editor-copy 
editor-layout  person  by  January  I. 
Must  be  a  first  class  newsman  with  im¬ 
agination  and  ability  to  direct  staff  of 
12.  Contact  Editor,  Gaston'a  Gazette, 

I  P.O.  Box  1538.  Gastonia  N.C  28052. 

,  OLD,  ESTABLISHED  COMMUNITY 
I  weekly  in  exciting  urban  area.  Want 
!  strong  editorial  product,  new  look.  Box 
i  1184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  WANTED:  20,000  Florida  sea. oast  PM 
wants  newsman  with  ability  and  ambi- 
I  tion  to  succeed  editor  and/or  pub¬ 
lisher  within  few  years.  Not  metropoli- 
I  tan  now  but  moving  up  fast  and  offer- 
I  ing  opportunity  for  one  with  both  re- 
portorial  and  desk  experience  to  grow 
with  community  and  newspaper.  Send 
I  complete  background  and  requirements 
I  to  P'r  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  excellent  OPPORTUNITY  for  Jou  - 
'  naPsm  grad  or  person  with  experience 
for  gene'al  news  and  sports  on  leading 
Middle  Tennessee  weekly.  City  sur- 
;  rounded  by  lakes  and  mountains.  Col- 
i  leges  and  quality  schools.  Send  resume 
to  The  Herald-Chronicle.  Drawer  L, 
Winchester,  Tenn,  37398. 


REAL  CHALLENGE  for  topnotch  busi¬ 
ness  or  general  reporter;  start  and  write 
weekly  trade  periodical  (Zona  2)  for 
communications/publishing  field.  Han¬ 
dle  most  of  eciitorial  load  yourself 
with  premium  on  accurate,  speedy,  live¬ 
ly  writing,  getting  inside  information. 
Send  clips,  salary  history.  Box  1159, 
Editor  S  Publisher, 

EDUCATION  writer” 

A  Going  Community  with  much  activi¬ 
ty  on  the  education  scene — and  a  re¬ 
sponsible  daily-Sunday  newspaper  in 
Zone  2  are  the  right  combination  for 
the  person  with  education  reporting 
experience. 

You  are  invited  to  describe  your  back¬ 
ground  in  some  detail.  Please  include 
date  available.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  All  replies  will  be 
treated  in  strict  confidence  and  will  be 
acknowledged  if  experience  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  this  position. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Box  1193,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

FAMILY  PAGE  EDITOR  for  6000  circu¬ 
lation  prize-winning  daily.  Features, 
obits,  social  notes,  some  hard  news, 
some  camera.  Send  clips,  resume  to 
John  Peirce,  News-Sun  Kendallville, 
Ind.  46755. 


REPORTER-NEWS  EDITOR  for  growing, 
progressive  semi-weekly.  Need  experi¬ 
enced  person  who  can  spell,  punctu¬ 
ate.  handle  sports  general  assign¬ 
ments,  heads,  editing,  photography, 
layout.  Chance  for  advancement.  Send 
clips,  refe-ences  to  Tom  Wilson, 
Graphic,  Nashville,  N.C,  27856. 


RE-WRITE  PRO 

Rare  opportunity  for  fully  experienced 
re-write  person  to  join  staff  of  solid 
medium  sized  daily-Sunday  newspaper 
o'ganizatlon  In  Zone  2. 

Prefer  person  with  large  daily  experi¬ 
ence  or  lively  metropolitan  paper.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Tell  us  about  your  background  in  a 
confidential  letter.  An  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer  in  every  sense.  V/rite 
Box  1191.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  for  Virginia 
afternoon  daily,  with  at  least  4  years 
expe-ience.  Should  be  able  to  cover 
I  everything  including  spot  news,  features 
and  politics.  Only  applicants  from 
I  Zone  3  or  4  will  be  considered.  Box 
1235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITY 
National  magazine  in  New  York  City 
suburb  seeks  recent  college  graduate 
with  some  experience  to  do  interviews, 
write  and  help  edit.  We  offer  a  great 
place  to  work,  opportunity  to  develop 
editorial  skills  and  excellent  starting 
pay  plus  benefits.  Box  I  <39,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  writer-reporter  in 
college  PR.  2  years  news  experience  re¬ 
quired.  News  and  features,  some  layout. 
Assist  with  spec'al  events.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1238,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  business  weekly.  Send  clips  and 
confident'al  background  information  to 
Box  1248,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  munlclple  beat. 
Contact  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  87  E.  Blackwell  St.,  Dover.  N.J. 
07801. 

roT^WOULD^BTREPCmERS 

WITH  LITTLE  EXPERIENCE 

HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Epi- 
copal  religious  order  which  publishes 
a  general  news  magazine  in  western 
Canada,  is  recruiting  new  members, 
men  ani  women,  to  train  as  reporters 
and  writers.  Company  members  re¬ 
ceive  as  Income  $1  a  day  plus  all 
living  essentials.  For  a  person  of  deci¬ 
sive  religious  conviction  who  wants 
to  serve  in  the  media,  this  Is  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  learn,  on  a  highly  ef¬ 
fective  and  tightly  ed'ted  magazine. 
Write  the  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross.  11224  142  St-eet,  Edmonton, 
Canada,  T5M-IT9,  (403)  452-8442. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  near  Jeney 
shore  area  needs  a  versatile  writer-edi¬ 
tor  with  high  standards  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  put  in  long  hours  to  produce  an 
outstanding  paper.  Assignments  will  in¬ 
clude  spot  news,  features,  investigative 
reporting,  layout,  headline  writing,  edi¬ 
ting,  covering  meetings.  Send  resume 
which  includes  salary  history  and  cover¬ 
ing  letter  which  describes  the  kind  of 
weekly  you  want  to  help  produce.  The 
Independent.  P.O.  Box  81,  Keyport, 
N.J.  07735. 

PRESSMAN  with  4-color  axparianca  on 
Goss  Community.  Other  photo  compo¬ 
sition  skills  desirable.  Apply  giving 
details  of  abilities,  experience,  wage 
requirements  to:  Daily  Press,  Bor  313, 
Ashland,  Wise.  54806. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN 
Community  press.  5  days.  Fine  equip¬ 
ment.  Above  average  scale  and  ben¬ 
efits.  The  Gallup  Independent,  Gallup, 
N.M.  87301. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Medium  siied  competitive  luburben 
daily  in  Zone  2  needs  No.  I  person  for 
number  I  job  in  newsroom.  Knowledge 
of  new  technology  important.  Excellent 
pay,  benefits.  Submit  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  I20&.  Editor  t  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR,  strong  in 
writing  and  layout,  for  excellent  Mid¬ 
west  PM  daily  with  17,000  circulation. 
Knowledge  of  ALL  high  school  sports 
is  a  MUST.  Sports  coverage  over  the 
years  has  been  good.  We  need  a  per¬ 
son  to  carry  on  tradition.  If  interested 
write  to  Mike  Cummins.  Managing 
Editor,  Crescent-News.  Defiance.  Ohio 
43SI2. 

'  CONSUIMER  ’ 
REPORTER 

Experience  a  must.  We've  been  called 
rude,  we've  been  called  ruthless  and 
we  know  we're  controversial.  But  we 
tell  it  like  it  is  (winner  of  two  na¬ 
tional  awards  in  1974).  If  you're  ready 
for  that,  we're  for  you.  PM  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Include  resume,  clips,  references, 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  No 
calls,  please!  Personnel  Manager,  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News,  Box  737,  Dover,  Del. 
19901. 

NATIONAL  UNITED  METHODIST 
agency  seeks  experienced  writer/edi- 
tor.  Person  with  knowledge  of  higher 
education  needed  to  upgrade  monthly 
magaiine  and  do  editorial  work  rang¬ 
ing  from  brochures  to  research  docu¬ 
ments.  Knowledge  of  layout  and  pho¬ 
tography  helpful.  Salary  open;  send 
samples.  An  Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer.  Box  1230.  Editor  S  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  sports  background 
needed  for  small  Midwestern  daily. 
Prefer  recent  graduate  in  top  third  of 
class.  Send  long  letter  telling  about 
yourself,  copies  of  clippings,  complete 
resume  and  college  transcript  to  Box 
1214.  Editor  t  Publisher.  We  want 
someone  who  is  energetic  amb'tious, 
self-motivated,  some  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  newsroom  within  year  or  two. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR:  Pensa^i^ 
Journal,  65,000  daily  in  Florida,  has 
immediate  need  for  experienced  inside- 
outside  person  for  AM  8-man  staff. 
Must  do  layout,  editing  and  writing. 
Send  resume,  5  clips  and  2  layouts  to 
Jerry  Greene,  Sports  Editor  101  E. 
Romana  St.,  Pensacola,  Fla.  32501. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Southwest  Lou¬ 
isiana  weekly  Catholic  paper  (28  000 
circulation)  seeks  managing  editor 
'"'ifh.  previous  supervisory,  reporting, 
editing  and  pane  layout  experience. 
Must  be  knowledgeable  on  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  today.  Send  res"me  and 
work  samoles  if  available  Editor.  The 
Morning  Star,  P.  O.  Box  3223,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  La.  70501.  Ph:  (318)  232-5150. 

MA/LROOM^^ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

We're  looking  for  a  top-notch  fore¬ 
man  with  proven  ability  to  handle 
people  and  run  an  efficient  room — 
a  person  who  knows  all  aspects  of 
mailroom  operation.  including 
machine  insertino.  California  daily 
and  Sunday  publication.  Challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  good  salary 
and  fringes.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence.  Send  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  past  earnings 
and  salary  expected,  etc.  to  Box 
1213,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


PRODUCTION 

PHOTOMACHINIST  for  200B  and  713 
Series.  Bill  Matthes,  Box  205.  Hopewell 
Junction.  N.Y.  12533.  (9i4)  226-4711. 

MANAGER  Cold-type  Composition; 
experienced  only;  knowledge  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  camera  process  re¬ 
quired;  knowledge  of  phototypesetting 
systems  helpful.  Must  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  and  motivate  staff.  Weakly  group 
in  growth  market.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Box  1180,  Editor  R 
Publisher. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  considerable  produc¬ 
tion  data  processing  experience  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  PDP  II  computer?  The  ability 
to  taka  charge  of  a  new  system  instal¬ 
lation  at  a  major  newspaper  and  super¬ 
vise  five  computer  maintenance  peo¬ 
ple?  If  you  have  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  with  minicomputers  and  are  ready 
for  a  responsible  position  with  a  fine 
organization,  sand  resume  to  Box  1165, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Harrali's 


needs  a  good  writer — someone 
with  a  background  in  news  for  a 
press  relations  position.  A  degree 
in  Journalism  or  English  and  three 
years  experience  in  the  media  are 
required. 

Working  in  a  hotel/casino  atmos¬ 
phere  with  the  celebrities  is  NOT 
all  glamor — it's  hard  work.  We 
need  someone  sensitive  and  pro¬ 
fessional  who  enjoys  dealing  with 
people,  developing  news  ideas  and 
handling  straight  news  stories. 

Send  resumes  to  Candy  Pearce, 
Press  Relations  Manager,  P.O.  Box 
10.  Reno,  Nevada,  89504. 


COMMISSIONED  SALESMEN— $30  to 
$35,000  caliber — to  handle  the  most 
advanced,  fastest  moving  keyboard/ 
editing  terminal  in  the  phototypeset¬ 
ting  field  today.  Dealership  inquiries 
invited— call  or  write — Video  Graphics, 
(201)  667-2301.  777  Bloomfield  Ave., 
Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


SALES  PROFESSIONALS 

Due  to  the  continued  strong  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Hendrix  products, 
we  are  expanding.  Experienced 
sales  representatives  are  need¬ 
ed  for  the  Southeast,  Midwest 
and  West  Coast  to  sell  our  video 
display  terminal  systems  and 
OCR's  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Send  resume  or  call  James 
E.  Benish,  National  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

HENDRIX 
645  Harvey  Road 
Manchester,  N.H. 
03103 

Phone:  (603)  669-9050 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  tlie  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o 
Kditor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted 
in  response  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  wbieh  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  larpe  manila  envelope.  Never  submit  com¬ 
plete  newspapers  or  magazines  unless  sperifieaUy  called  for. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of  any 
material  submitted  to  its  adrertisers.  Therefore  tve  suggest 
that  you  never  send  irreplaceable  material. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot  under  any  circumstances  divulge 
the  name  or  address  of  a  box  holder. 


Positions  Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 

NEWS,  FEATURE  MAGAZINE  writrng, 
•diling  instructorship  or  assistant.  20- 
year  news  pro  seeks  teaching  entry. 
BJ  Missouri,  could  assist  information 
office,  advise  student  newspaper.  Box 
1170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director. 
Quality  background  with  competitive 
experience  in  major  and  minor  markets. 
Strong  in  administration,  sales,  market¬ 
ing.  P.R.  and  personal  image.  Experi¬ 
enced  team  man  and  profit  producer 
with  over  20  good  working  years  ahead 
seeking  executive  post  with  good  firm. 
Box  1245.  Editor  t  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIRECTOR 
— Heavy  background  all  phases  news¬ 
papers;  competitive  experience  large 
metro,  smaller  markets.  Strong  leader, 
profit  producer  for  your  progressive 
daily.  Box  1209.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— Award¬ 
winning,  syndicated  caricaturist.  Fresh 
unique  style.  Want  position  with  daily. 
Portfolio  available  upon  request.  Box 
1099,  Editor  h  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  II  years 
all  phases  of  circulation  and  promotion 
on  weeklies  and  shoppers.  Conversion 
and  inserts  a  specialty.  Looking  for  a 
challenge.  Box  1203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  -  _  -  IF  COVERING  EDUCATION  for  you  is 

CREATIVE,  AGGRESSIVE  EXECUTIVE  a  full-time,  imoo'tant  job.  allowing  in- 
with  an  extensive  background  in  news-  dependent  thinking  and  writing,  contact 

paper  circulation,  sales,  public  rela-  this  metro  pro.  Box  P49,  Editor  & 

tions  and  promotions  desires  the  chal-  Publisher, 

lenge  of  developing  and  organizing 

new  ope-ations  or  trouble-shoot'ng  and  GIFTED  NEWSMAN.  31,  with  reoorting, 

,  improving  existing  ones.  Box  1182,  Edi-  desk,  junior  management  experience  on 
tor  ft  Publisher.  j  3  of  the  largest  dailies  in  country,  seeks 

— - - —  editor  or  managing  editor  position  on 

I  DO  YOU  HAVE  a  small  to  medium  quality  50,(XX)-{-  daily.  Good  editorial 

'  size  paper  that  needs  a  well  run  de-  writer.  Top  eferences.  Box  1137,  Editor 

pa'tment  plus  more  circulation,  in  Area  (  Publisher. 

3,4  or  67  If  so,  I  have  the  ability  know-  - 

;  how  and  I'm  ready  to  qet  the  job  done  EDITOR!  You  won't  find  many  who  can 
1  now!  Box  1117,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  both  write  and  photograph  as  well  as 

I - -  .  -  ^  I  experienced  reporter,  a  well-edu- 

,  MR.  PUBLISHER,  would  you  like  to  in-  ,  cated  but  practical  sort  wasting  away 
I  crease  your  circulation  and  revenue,  i  at  a  good  but  limited  daily.  RESCUE 
,  also  save  money  at  the  same  time?  I  ME!  Box  I IB6,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  Over  10  years  experience  from  carrier  |  - 

I  boy  to  circulation  manager.  Presently  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER — Investiga- 
;  employed  in  closely  related  field.  Any  |  five,  consumer,  political  reporter.  Five 
'  location  or  size  considered.  Box  1196,  ;  years  professional  experience  medium 
.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i  daily.  Zona  2.  Seeks  advancement.  Will 

-  relocate  any  Zone.  Box  1133.  Editor  ft 

I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  looking  to  Publisher. 

'  broaden  horizons.  Experienced  in  both  —  - - 

daily  and  weekly.  So  call  (312)  827-  |  DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  27,  eight 
I  7914.  Mr,  Sawyer.  i  years  experience,  seek  sports  editorship 

I  -  or  responsible  slot  on  10-50.000  PM.  any 

I  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  strong  in  Zone.  Enjoy  community  involvement, 
i  all  3  phases  of  circulation;  relocate  in  :  strong  on  organization,  tight  yet  lively 

;  Zone  3,4.  Fully  qualified.  Budget  mind-  human  interest  writing,  extensive  edit- 

[  ed.  Present  circulation  25,000.  Box  1156,  |  ing.  layout  experience.  Resume  on  re- 

I  Editor  ft  Publisher.  -  quest.  Box  1 169,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PLANNING  TO  GO  computer  storage 
for  you  class'fieds?  Experienced  in  con¬ 
version  and  expert  at  training.  Scanner 
or  tube  input.  Send  for  resume.  Box 
1242.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

'^  BataI^cessin^  ^ 

EXPERIENCED  production  and  business 
systems  manager.  MBA.  Desire  West 
Coast  position.  Available  9/16/75.  Box 
1179,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DISPLAY^^DVERTISING^ 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  producer, 
manager  with  small  daily,  metro  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  motivate  others  in 
increasing  sales.  Good  in  selling,  serv¬ 
ice,  layout,  copy  promotions.  Degree. 
Box  1239,  Uitor  ft  Publisher. 

''’"^  EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  25,  seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  I5-20.0(X)  circulation  paper.  Sea¬ 
soned  professional  experienced  at  di¬ 
recting  small  daily  staff.  Column'st, 
feature  writer,  reporter,  editor  seeks 
step  up  to  organization  that  encourages 
aggressiveness,  pe'fection,  ded'cation. 
Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Box  1251,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

EDITING  OR  WRITING  POSITION 
sought  by  exceptionally  qualified  can¬ 
didate,  recently  returned  from  overseas. 
Former  corresoondent  and  writer  for 
TIME-LIFE,  CBS,  UPl,  with  book  credits 
and  nat'onal  awards.  Reporting  collect¬ 
ed  by  major  universities.  Daily  experi¬ 
ence.  43  years  old.  Former  president  of 
major  international  PR  firm.  Box  1250, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/WRITER,  10  yearj  •xperienc*. 
{••ki  challenging  spot.  Expertise  films 
and  TV.  Box  1174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  JOURNALIST  with  10  years 
experience  on  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  seeks  editorial 
position  in  Zone  3,  4,  5  or  6.  Prefer 
weekly  newspaper  or  small  daily.  4?23 
Mockingbird  Lane,  Memphis  Tenn. 
38117.  (901)  767-7385. 

DEDICATED  BRITISH  trade  journal  edi¬ 
tor  (25,  married)  seeks  permanent 
position  anywhere  in  USA/Canada.  Sal¬ 
ary  unimportant,  anything  cons'dered. 
Specimen  copies  sent  on  request.  Box 
I  ISO.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  28.  general  assignment  and 
courts  plus  layouts,  makeup,  editing. 
5  years  experience  on  75M  daily.  J- 
Degree.  Seek  new  job,  new  challenges 
on  daily  or  editor  position  on  weekly. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Resume,  clips  speak 
for  salves.  Box  1136.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  WRITE,  IS  years  experience 
on  major  beats  in  Boston  Balt  more. 
Columnist.  Phil  Jackman,  Evening  Sun. 
(301)  426-3661. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  27.  7  years  experi¬ 
ence  aggressive,  competitive,  with 
knack  for  breaking  hard  news.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  capable  deskman.  Greg  Boeck, 
2804  Fialdcrest  Ct.,  Orlando,  Fla., 
32809.  (305)  8SS-22I6. 


LET'S  GET  TOGETHER;  Top  pro,  knows 
business  A  to  Z,  looking  for  a  good 
paper  and  a  good  place  to  work.  Now  , 
news  editor  in  a  nonprofessional  sweat-  i 
shop.  Box  1202.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR:  Long  on  experience  but  still 
young.  Work  includes  newspapers  from 
weekly  to  metro  daily,  magazines.  PR 
and  government,  both  writing  and  pic-  | 
tures.  Currently  department  head  on  ! 
major  metro.  Now  interested  in  put¬ 
ting  it  together  as  managing  ed  tor. 
20-30M  daily,  aiming  for  solid,  credible  ! 
local  report  and  bright  package.  Box 
1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  news  editor,  30.  of 
small.  Midwest  daily,  seeks  editing  or 
reporting  job  with  daily  or  large  week-  | 
ly  in  Region  7  or  8.  Strong  on  writing 
and  layout.  Also  experienced  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  darkroom  work.  Box 
1166,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


7  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  investigative, 
analytic,  economics,  environment,  for¬ 
eign.  U.S.  Want  to  specialize  in  ocean, 
marine  affairs  in  port,  coast  area.  P. 
Friedland,  395  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  W. 
Springfield,  Mass.  01089. 


BERKELEY  J-GRAD,  intern  for  top 
Washington,  D.C.  newspaper  bureau 
and  contributor  to  several  magazines, 
seeks  editorial  job  in  Zone  9.  Box  1092, 
Editor  &  Publish  •r. 


I  EDITORIAL 

’  AWARD-WINNING  female  journalist 
27,  with  5  years  metropolitan  da'Iy  ex¬ 
perience  presently  on  national  fellow¬ 
ship  in  Congress  seeks  position  on  a 
southweste-n  Ohio  paper.  Box  1077. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/DE3KMAN,  22.  for  any 
daily  or  weekly  in  U.S.  Former  assistant 
editor  of  medical  magazine,  editor  of 
largest  college  daily  in  country,  time 
at  UPl  New  Yo'k  City  desk,  freelance 
for  New  York  Times,  photo  sk  lls,  too. 
Will  relocate  for  beginner's  position. 
Box  973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  JOURNALIST  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  medium  to  large 
daily.  Zona  5,6,7  8  or  9.  Experience 
!  writing  a  bi-weekly  column  for  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine,  copy  editing  for  a 
metropolitan  daily  newspaper,  and  re¬ 
porting  for  a  25.000  suburban  daily. 
Ago  24.  Princeton  Univo  sity  graduate. 
Box  1175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  foreign  correspondent.  Knowl¬ 
edge  Russian.  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish.  Seek  position  U.S.  or  abroad. 
Box  1173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  31,  versatile  report- 
e-  Journal  sm  Maste  s  Degree,  fore  gn, 
U.S.  experience.  Seek  editing,  reporting 
position.  Box  1204.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  28,  seeks  position  as  sports- 
writer  for  daily  in  any  Zone.  Two  years 
experience  as  weekly  editor  and  gen- 
I  e.al  assignment  reporter  covering  city 
beats  and  doing  enterta  nment  fea¬ 
tures.  Strong  sports  background  and 
natural  writing  facility  in  this  area. 
Box  1176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN.  42,  conversant  all 
editorial  functions,  competent  swing 
man,  experienced  reporter  all  beats, 
very  good  off-beat,  human  interest. 
Located  Zone  9,  Box  1080.  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


DOES  YOUR  SPORTS  department  need 
creative,  imaginative  leadership?  Let 
24  years  experience  work  for  you.  Ad¬ 
ministrative-slot  position  sought,  metro¬ 
politan  PMS.  Box  1207.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

m^DESPE'RATrNElD  “ 
Editor.  42,  family  man,  seeks  edito'ship 
or  key  spot  on  small-medi.m  daily  or 
metro  desk  22  years  experience.  Call 
(816)  436-0578. 

WIRE  EDITOR  or  copy  editor  job 
I  wanted;  now  wire  editor  small  daily, 

I  seek  better  pay.  15  yea's  experience, 
accurate,  enjoy  layout,  bright  heads. 
I  Box  1241,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

NYU  HONORS  Journalism  graduate 
I  with  6  months  experience  as  AP  repo't- 
er-’ntern  seeks  position  with  daly. 
Hardworking,  dedicated,  reliable,  will 
consider  any  start,  any  Zone.  Resume, 
samples.  Box  1243.  Editor  &  Publ'sher. 


EDITORIAL 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  woman  reporter, 
35,  wants  to  relocate,  preferably  to 
West  Coast.  13  years  experience  in 
ha-d  newSj  lifestyle  features,  national 
magazine  articles.  Many  iournalism 
awards.  Craves  new  challenoe.  Box 
1217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITOR  seeking 
c'lallenge  with  growth  potential.  Of¬ 
fers  15  years  experience  including 
building  design,  offset  conversion, 
modern  typography,  award-winning 
news  coverage  and  community  involve¬ 
ment.  Box  1218.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VIETNAMESE 

REFUGEE 

JOURNALISTS 

We  need  jobs  for  former  Southeast 
Asian  journalists  who  are  now  refugees 
in  this  country.  We  have  identified 
more  than  100  who  worked  for  both 
gitimate  Asian  news  organ'zations  and 
wlio  came  here  without  jobs  awaiting 
them. 

Our  organization  is  composed  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  want  to  help  the'r  fel¬ 
low  professionals  relocate  and  find 
jobs.  We  have  the  resources  to  under¬ 
write  English-language  training  for 
f'.ose  who  need  it. 

We  need  positions  in  all  media  and 
all  skills — professional,  secretarial, 
clerical,  mechanical.  You  can  choose 
your  new  employee  from  our  file  of 
resumes.  We  will  arrange  for  inter¬ 
views. 

For  more  information,  write  The  Cor¬ 
respondents'  Committee  for  Refugee 
Relief,  Suite  501,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  N.W.  Wash'ngton  D.C.  20006. 
Or  call  (202)  331-0900. 

NEED  AN  EDITORIAL  WRITER,  BUSI¬ 
NESS  EDITOR-REPORTER  OR  COM¬ 
BINATION?  Recent  editor  of  a  pr'ze- 
winning  Kentucky  weekly,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  a  national  business  publica¬ 
tion  (8  years  experience),  former  re¬ 
porter  on  a  Detroit  daily  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Atlanta  mainiy  serving 
Black  community.  Have  also  worked 
as  managing  editor  of  college  paper, 
freelance  writer,  newspaper  delivery- 
man,  copyboy  and  as  college  English 
instructor  in  Taiwan.  At  37,  will  ng  to 
experiment  with  new  jobs.  Box  1229, 
Ed'tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  I  year  weekly  experience 
(general  assignment,  features,  some 
editing),  Masters  in  Urban  Affairs, 
U.S.  Government  experience;  seek  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  or  weekly,  any  Zone  Mark 
Weinbe-g  1318  Forest  St.,  Bellingham. 
Wash.  98225. 


LAW  GRAD — Masters  in  JournaTsm  30, 
seeks  position  us  ng  either  or  both  skills 
in  firm,  media,  corporation,  govern¬ 
ment  or  education  Experience:  Legisla¬ 
tion,  investigations,  advertising.  5  years 
Comm  ss'oned  Military  Serv'ce.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bar  candidate.  Box  1236.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  REPORTER  with  experience 
covering  state  and  local  government 
seeks  position  with  metrooolltan  daily. 
Box  1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Ambitious,  responsible 
May  grad  U.  of  North  Carol'na  J- 
Tchool,  feature  writer  on  Tar  Heel,  any 
Zone.  Box  1216.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"^^^^^FREELANCE 

TYPING/transcribIng  combined  with 
editing/art  production  for  expert  free¬ 
lance  ass  st— man.iscripts.  came-a-ready 
copy.  etc.  on  IBM  executive.  New  York 
City.  Phone  861-2937  PM  weekends,  or 
Box  1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  ^OTOJOURNAUS/VP^ 

ixPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST— 
Recent  MA  In  Journalism.  25  yea's  old. 
Portfolio  and  clippings.  Several  years 
experience  on  Maryland  daily;  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhe  e.  Geo'ge  E.  Randall, 
Rt.  5,  Frederick,  Md.  21701. 

CREATIVE  LEADERSHIP,  backed  by 
sound  business  management  and  an 
.  understanding  of  the  news  side  of  a 
!  paper,  is  my  formula  for  a  successful 
i  graphics  department.  Currently  head¬ 
ing  major  metro  department,  experi¬ 
ence  also  includes  magazines  and  PR. 
j  Excellent  track  record  In  recruiting  and 
,  training.  Challenge  me.  Box  1190.  Edl- 
'  tor  and  Publisher. 

PHOTO  LAB  MANAGER— Photo  de¬ 
gree  with  experience  in  50.000  daily  and 
large  university  photo  lab.  Experienced 
;  with  budgets,  work  schedules  end  in- 
I  ventorles,  as  well  as  being  an  award- 
I  winning  photographer.  33  years  old  with 
,  family.  Write  Box  362,  Danvers,  III. 
61732  or  call  (309  )  963-4531. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor/col-  | 
umn'st/photographer  looking  tor  new 
challenge.  5  years  daily,  weekly  ex-  I 
perience  all  phases.  College  grad.  Box  ! 
1211,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED  reporter  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenges.  4  years  experience  on  daily.  2  | 
awards.  2  Pulitzer  Prize  nominations. 
Box  1228.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

GOODWILL  BUILDER,  28,  military 
public  information  and  corporate  PR 
experience,  seeks  public  information 
position.  Can  foster  excellent  press 
and  community  relations.  Zone  I  or  2- 
Box  1219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  ER  WITH  STREET  SAVVY  seeks  new 
chajlenge — knows  general,  courthouse, 
police,  courts,  darkroom,  layout,  edit¬ 
ing.  J-Grad,  female,  will  move  any¬ 
where— Damn  Good.  Box  1178,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITING  job  wanted  by 
very  conscientious  newspaperwoman. 
Box  1165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBSTITUTE  NEWS  EDITOR,  27.  ready 
to  fill  slot  full  time.  3  years  in  slot  and 
on  wire  and  city  desks  of  two  55M-plus 
dailies.  Prefer  Florida,  Zones  5.8.9.  Box 
1177,  Editor  S  Publisher, 


C9MMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  editing  po¬ 
sition  desired  near  major  urban  center 
in  progressive  community.  Experienced 
in  reporting,  editing  and  managing, 
part'cularly  suburban  journalism.  Have 
record  of  hard  work,  circulation  build¬ 
ing  and  community  involvement.  Box 
1200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  28.  seeks  writing  job  on 
daily  or  weekly.  MAJ,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  Washington  correspondent. 
Will  move  to  work  under  good  editor. 
Superb  writer,  diligent.  Box  1113,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  capable  editor  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  from  a  newspaper 
which  has  a  challenging  opening  at  a 
reasonable  salary  in  a  pleasant  com¬ 
munity.  Box  1247.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUPLE  to  manage  weekly;  He  has 
weekly  and  daily  exper'ence — write, 
edit,  layout,  paste-up,  news  and  sports. 
She  has  the  business  experience,  also 
covers  news,  ente'tainment.  We  work 
hard.  Box  1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JWrNALISM  gradate  sludent, 
8+  average,  experience  —  covering 
Capitol  Hill  and  Federal  agencies  for 
Washington  Bureau  and  a  noted  pri¬ 
vate  publisher.  Desire  part-time  posi¬ 
tion  doing  same  type  work.  Also  have 
photography  skills  and  equipment. 
Box  1210.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  of  producing  thought-pro¬ 
voking  editorials  on  politics  and  eco- 
nom'cs:  from  the  free  enterprisers'  view¬ 
point..  Box  1224.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeking  rep- 
ortorial  or  editorial  job  to  facilitate 
marriage,  settlement.  Interested  in 
people  not  numbers.  Extensive  writing, 
ed'tlng,  g'aphics  experience.  Box  1225, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Some  hope  for  Postal  Service 


“Conpress  must  be  concerned  with  the 
public  service  aspect  of  the  Post  Office 
and  see  that  it  is  continued  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  all  the  people,  otherwise  it  may 
be  operated  for  only  those  who  can  af¬ 
ford  it." 

E&P  said  that  editorially  June  14  on 
the  occasion  of  the  latest  proposal  for 
rate  increases:  this  one  reducing  the 
first  class  rate  and  making  up  the  deficit 
by  raising  all  other  rates,  especially 
second-class. 

E&P  has  been  saying  almost  the  same 
thing  every  few  months  ever  since  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  took  over 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  July  1, 
1971. 

At  last,  it  appears  that  some  members 
of  Congress  have  been  listening  to  com¬ 
ments  like  ours,  or  at  least  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  independently. 

On  July  23,  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  passed  H.R. 
8603,  the  Hanley  Bill,  which  authorizes 
larger  public  service  appropriation  and 
establishes  a  “Commission  on  Postal 
Service”  to  examine  the  public  service 
aspects  of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  bill,  of  course,  has  to  pass  the 
Rules  Committee  and  then  the  House 
and  Senate.  What  will  happen  to  it  is 
anybody’s  guess,  but  the  philosophy  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Hanley  and  is  provided  in 
the  bill  is  encouraging. 

In  his  summary,  he  says  “the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  formula  for  computing  a 
public  service  appropriation  through  fis¬ 
cal  year  1979.  The  formula  would  result 
in  an  authorization  of  $1.7  billion  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1976.  Currently,  the  law  au¬ 
thorizes  $920  million  annually  (based  on 
1091  of  the  1971  appropriation  to  the 
former  Post  Office  Department). 

“The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  current  utatutory  formula  for  public 
aervice  is  arbitrary  and  bears  no  known 
relationship  to  the  actual  costs  the  Postal 
Seri'ice  incurs  in  providing  its  public 
service  in  compliance  with  the  postal 
policy  under  the  Reorganization  Act. 

“We  recall  that  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  in  1969,  vehemently  opposed  any 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  The  Con¬ 
gress,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  the 
public  service  nature  of  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  and  insisted  that  some  appropria¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  were  necessary. 
The  Committee  has  concluded  the  figure 
finally  decided  upon  has  proved  to  be  in¬ 
sufficient. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  existing  law 
provides  for  additional  public  service 
appropriations  beyond  1979  on  a  declin¬ 
ing  basis  until  1984,  when  the  level 
reaches  $460  million  annually. 

“H.R.  8603  eliminates  the  above  for¬ 
mula  and  replaces  it  with  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  appropriation  equal  to  $35  for 
each  delivery  address.  There  are  approx¬ 
imately  74  million  such  delivery  addres¬ 
ses,  resulting  in  an  annual  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $2.6  billion  in  pub- 
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lie  service  funding  for  a  net  increase  of 
about  $1.7  billion  per  year  over  current 
levels.  The  amount  authorized  will  tend 
to  increase  slightly  over  the  four-year 
period  since  the  Postal  Service  estimates 
that  approximately  one  million  delivery 
addresses  are  added  every  year.” 

The  Committee  makes  sense,  in  our 
opinion,  when  it  says:  “In  adopting  this 
new  formula,  (the  Committee)  has  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  question  of  what  public 
seri’ice  is,  should  not  be  left  to  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  Postal  Service,  but  that  such 
determination  should  be  and  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Congress." 

The  principal  function  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Postal  Service,  established  under 
the  bill,  will  be  to  examine  the  public 
service  aspects  of  the  Postal  Service. 

“The  Commission  also  will  study  the 
extent  to  which  Congressional  appropri¬ 
ations  shall  subsidize  the  public  service 
aspects  of  the  Postal  Service  and  re¬ 
commend  a  detailed  plan  for  providing 
such  a  subsidy.  In  reaching  that  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  Commission  must  con¬ 
sider  the  social  and  economic  benefits  of 
the  postal  system  to  mail  users  and  reci¬ 
pients  of  the  mail,  the  capacity  of  the 
various  mail  users  to  absorb  the  full 
costs  of  the  postal  system,  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  in  general  should  pay 
for  an  efficient  nationwide  postal  ser¬ 
vice,  the  relative  economic  and  social 
benefits  of  other  uses  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  funds,  and  the  need  of  the  Postal 
Service  for  adequate  and  dependable 
financing.  Consideration  of  these  five 
factors  assures  that  the  Commission  will 
balance  the  needs  of  the  public,  the  mail 
users,  and  the  Postal  Service  in  recom¬ 
mending  an  adequate  subsidy  plan.” 

The  Commission  will  include  five 
members:  two  named  by  the  President; 
one  each  named  by  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  Postmaster  General. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  for,  but  if 
the  bill  is  passed  and  the  Commission 
does  its  work  well  Congress  may  finally 
admit  that  the  postal  system  was  estab¬ 


lished  to  provide  the  cheapest  and  fas¬ 
test  possible  method  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  and  ideas  among  the 
people  and  that  still  should  be  its  raison 
d'etre. 

• 

Press  groups  score 
Ford  party  ban 

Four  major  news  organizations  have 
protested  to  President  Ford  by  letter 
over  his  policy  of  banning  coverage  of 
newsworthy  White  House  social  func¬ 
tions. 

They  are  the  White  House  Corres¬ 
pondents  Association,  the  National 
Press  Club,  the  Washington  Press  Club, 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Ford’s  policy  changed  a  20-year  prac¬ 
tice  of  allowing  coverage  of  White 
House  social  activities  paid  for  with 
government  funds  whenever  they  were 
thought  newsworthy. 

One  of  the  letters  had  this  to  say: 
“Under  the  present  system,  the  press  is 
barred  from  covering  anything  beyond 
the  formal  remarks.  This  seems  to  us  to 
be  management  of  news  and  closes  off 
one  of  the  historic  areas  of  White  House 
coverage.  It  also  results  in  distorted  re¬ 
ports  from  third-hand  sources  after  the 
event.” 

The  reporters  pointed  out  that  they 
were  not  asking  for  coverage  of  the 
Ford  familiy’s  private  parties,  only  offi¬ 
cial  gatherings. 

• 

Ad  Council  ads 
in  two  sizes 

Smokey  the  Bear  now  comes  in  two 
sizes.  Thanks  to  some  quick  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  Ad  Council,  public 
service  ads  can  be  published  in  news¬ 
papers  no  matter  what  their  format. 

Instead  of  one  size,  the  council  will 
now  send  out  two.  Side  A  on  the  repro 
ads  is  styled  for  conventional  1%  inch 
columns.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ad 
folder  are  the  same  ads  fitted  for  li/^ 
inch  columns  (8  or  9  column  format 
papers) . 

So  instead  of  the  usual  bear,  news- 
,  papers  can  have  Smokey  in  two  sizes. 
His  message  though  is  still  the  same, 
“Only  you  can  prevent  forest  fires.” 


'//r. 


Today  your  paper  may  be 
more  valuable  than  next 
year.  Find  out  now  from 
a  responsible  broker. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393-3456 


CHICAGO: 

1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 


DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy  .,  75206 
(214)691-2345 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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These  da|^ 
yotfti  better  have  the 
Y  i  right  handle! 

Advertisers  of  consumer  goods  and  services  face  difficult  decisions. 

Va  Sales  seem  to  come  harder  these  days.  They  involve  plain  hard 
work  and  lots  of  digging. 

Consumers  seem  to  be  more  skeptical.  Consumerism  has  spread 
f  remarkably  in  recent  years  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  as  a 
major  social  force. 

I  That’s  why  it’s  so  important  for  advertising  to  appear  in 

surroundings  of  maximum  credibility.  Where  consumer  benefits 
^  can  be  emphasized.  Where  consumers  can  get  information 
m\  about  products,  where  to  find  them  and  what  they  cost. 


That’s  why  daily  newspaper  advertising  is  even 
i  more  important  these  days  than  ever  before. 

I  Because  the  daily  newspaper,  in  large  measure,  is  the 
L^^^community;  where  advertisers  can  find  compatible 
surroundings— in  columns  accepted  by 
K  readers  as  their  own.  The  total  information 

medium  for  which  readers  pay  money. 


I  Credibility  and  consumer  benefits. 

■  Two  vital  areas  where  daily  newspapers 
'  can  make  your  job  easier. 


Because  the  spadework  is  already  done. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

New  York  •  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco 


